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Profile Letters are truly the finest of 
all letters for many, many uses 
throughout the library. They are avail- 
able in white, black, or gold. 


The Fonts are made up of beautifully 
designed letters, with sharp, flat sur- 
faces on the letters to quickly catch 
contrasting light shadows and give a 
third dimension appearance . . . the 
new “profile” look! 


Profile Letters are molded plastic with 
a self-adhering back that sticks to 
practically any surface . . . wood, 
metal, glass, plastic, lucite. You can 
use them on doors, desks, bulletin 
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... the self- 
adhering 
plastic letters 
for permanent 
or changeable 
signs or 
displays 


boards, pegboards, tack boards, and 
displays. They are ideal for use as 
section label signs or on the ends of 
stack ranges. 

Anywhere you need “eye-catching”, 
attractive lettering ... Profile Letters 
look best! 

Profile Letters are used for both per- 
manent and changeable signs or dis- 
plays. Simply press them into position 
and they stay there ... or you can 
remove them and use them again and 
again. If after several changes of lo- 
cation, your Profile Letters need more 
adhesive on the back, . . . replenish 
with Demco Replacement Adhesive. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN, Editor 


*THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 
The first one-volume encyclopedia devoted 
to ALL the basic facts about ALL the na- 
tions. Over 1500 pages. 145 maps, 32 pages 
in full color. LC 60-10438. $30.00 YA 


SLOAN WILSON 
*A SENSE OF VALUES 
A moving new novel about “success” and 
marriage by the author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. “Utterly believable.” 
— Betty SMITH, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. LC 60-10449. $4.95 


CLEVELAND AMORY 
WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 
A spirited survey of American society 
— from the first families to today’s “Publi- 


ciety.” 48 pages of photographs. 
LC 60-15314. $6.50 


JOHN TEBBEL 

and KEITH JENNISON 

*THE AMERICAN INDIAN WARS 
For the first time in one thrilling narra- 
tive — the long struggle between the white 
man and the red man for possession of 


America. Illustrated. 
LC 60-10420. $495 YA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Editor 


THE JEWS: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion — Third Edition 
A newly revised, greatly enlarged third 
edition of a standard reference work. 
Illustrated. Maps. 

LC 60-7383. Two volumes $27.50 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


EDUCATION AND 
THE HUMAN QUEST 
A bold program of action to use knowl- 
edge provided by the social sciences to 
make our schools truly educative. 

LC 60-11497. $4.75 


HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA 


A former union leader and company presi- 
dent urges codevelopment as a means of 
breaking the labor-management stalemate 
at home and the USA-USSR stalemate 
abroad. LC 60-13721. $4.50 


THOMAS G. SPATES 


HUMAN VALUES 
WHERE PEOPLE WORK 


A former personnel executive and Yale 
Professor exposes the consequences of in- 
ferior administrative intelligence in top 
management. LC 60-15200. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
THE NEW SCIENCE 
OF MANAGEMENT DECISION 
Volume III: The Ford Distinguished Lec- 
tures. A concise outline of how electronic 
devices are being extended beyond routine 
business operations to the control of ex- 


ecutive judgment. LC 60-15199. $2.50 


SIR HARRIE MASSEY 


THE NEW AGE IN PHYSICS 
Everything from the structure of the atom 
to radio-astronomy and space probes. 
“Never have I seen so much of modern 
physics in a single volume.”— Morris H. 
SHAMOS, New York University. 

LC 60-10427. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
WATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


JANUARY COVER 

With characteristic vigor Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, ALA 
president, and Gertrude 
Gscheidle, 
Headquarters 


chairman of the 
Building Com- 
mittee, break ground for the 
new building at 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago. Full caption 
and more pictures are on page 


31, 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest. to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement, of 
the product by the American ‘Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Emerson Greenaway, librarian of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, is the new chairman of 
the National Book Committee. Other officers 
named at the group’s annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 30, 1960, are: vice-chairmen, William I. 
Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week, and 
Norman H. Strouse, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company; secretary-treasurer, Fred- 
erick B. Adams, Jr., director of the Morgan Li- 


brary, New York. 
* 


The Joint Committee on the Union List of Seri- 
als wishes to remind librarians that the 1960 
ten-year cumulation of New Serial Titles will be 
an it portant union list, one which will provide 
coverage of the serials which began publication 
in the years from 1950 through 1960. It will also 
be a supplement in advance to the forthcoming 
third edition of the Union List of Serials. The 
ten-year cumu!ation will supersede all earlier 
annual volumes of New Serial Titles. Librarians 


should therefore take steps to acquire the ten- 
year cumulation if they wish to ensure the com- 
pleteness of their union list coverage of serial 
publications. 

The 1960 ten-year cumulation will be issued 
in 1961 and is available with a subscription to 
the 1960 issues of New Serial Titles. Librarians 
who have not ordered their copies should get in 
touch with the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 


* 


The Racine Public Library won an Honor Cer- 
tificate Award from the Freedoms Foundation 
for its 1959 National Library Week Project. The 
award was made in the Community Programs 
category, which includes projects carried on by 
nonprofit organizations to further the interests of 
the American way of life. The Publications 
Office compiled a scrapbook of materials related 
to NLW 1959 and forwarded it to the jury which 
selected the winners. 
* 


The directors of The H. W. Wilson Foundation 
have voted to increase the amounts of the secon: 
four-year program of Wilson Scholarships to 
library schools accredited by the American Li- 
brary Association from $500 to $1000 each. The 
scholarships will be granted to accredited li- 
brary schools over the next four years at the 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
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full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 
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using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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rate of approximately ten per year. Each receiv- 
ing institution is free to award its $1000 scholar- 
ship as and when it deems suitable (including 
dividing the amount if it thinks best) but “pref- 
erably in such a manner as to further recruit- 
ment for librarianship.” 

In announcing the increased amounts of the 
scholarships, the foundation referred to the 
rising costs of all education and the competition 
for superior students, and expressed the hope 
that the larger amounts would help the schools 
to attract even more young men and women of 
exceptional ability to the library profession. 

* 
The Library Image, a Manual of Interpretation, 
is an unusual and effective publication on a 
vitally important subject. It grew out of a work- 
shop sponsored by the Montana State Library 
and was wriiten by Miriam E. McNally, director 
of the workshop. Thirty-two pages, paper bound. 
Single copies, $1.00, from Public Relations 
Planner, P.O. Box 4132, South Denver Station, 
Denver 9. 

* 
A suggested list of activities for promoting in- 
tercultural understanding has been published by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Entitled “To the Librarian: About Human Re- 
lations,” the leaflet is available free in single 








copies from the Paula K. Lazrus Library of 
Intergroup Relations, 43 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 

* 
Iowa has joined the five other states—Missouri, 
New York, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin—which have scholarship programs in li- 
brary education as part of their state plans un- 
der the Library Services Act. Two scholarships 
are available annually to residents of the state. 

* 
“You and Your School Library” is a 28-page 
supplement to The Instructor, November 1960, 
edited by Margaret Moss, school library super- 
visor in Madison, Wisconsin. Single copies are 
available free from the American Association of 
School Librarians at ALA headquarters; there 
is a postage charge for multiple copies of this 
rather bulky reprint. 

* 
“Public Relations—Whose Job,” an attractive 
red, gray, and black leaflet prepared by the 
Public Relations Section, is now available (sin- 
gle copies free) from the Library Administra- 
tion Division of ALA. Informally written, this 
four-page brochure emphasizes the point that 
public relations is the job of each library staff 
member. It can serve as a reminder to all staff 
members and would be especially useful as a 


For your Reference Collection— 


DIZIONARIO BIOGRAFICO 
DEGLI ITALIANI 


issued by the Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana. 


Ready now 


volume I 


xxiv—764 pp. small octavo $24.50 


To be complete in about 40 volumes, published at the rate of 


two a year. 


Bring your ENCICLOPEDIA ITALIANA up to date with: 
APPENDICE IIE (1949-19359) 


2 volumes 


Volume I will appear January 1961 
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part of the orientation of new staff members. 
Single copies are free on request. 


* 


A few copies of The American Public Library 
and the Diffusion of Knowledge, by William S. 
Learned, are available for free distribution from 
the Public Library Association at ALA head- 
quarters. The book, a study of the public li- 
brary, the American Library Association, and 
the library activities of Andrew Carnegie in the 
early twentieth century, has historical value. If 
the requests exceed the supply, library schools 
will be given prefererce. 


* 


“Freedom of the press does not exist simply for 
the sake of the press. It exists for the sake of the 
people—because the people connot live intelli- 
gent and effective lives unless they have access 
to the information they need. They cannnot 
govern themselves unless they know the prob- 
lems of government; they cannot make plans for 
the future unless they know the trend of events 
in politics, in economics, in international affairs. 

“Too often, those of us with some experience 


as professional members of the communications 
industry tend to identify our freedom as the es- 
sential freedom. The real freedom required by a 
democracy is the freedom of the people to know 
everything they have to know in order to make 
an intelligent decision.”"—Frank K. Kelly, vice 
president of the Fund for the Republic, in an 
address published by the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 
* 


“Dr. Samuel Rothstein, associate librarian at the 
University of British Columbia, told an ALA 
audience in Montreal last summer a story that 
apparently came from the University of Illinois. 
A student there wanted some information on a 
certain subject; they found him a book. It was 
too long, so they located an article instead. The 
article was still too long, and that bravely smil- 
ing librarian produced an abstract of it. At 
which point the student wistfully asked: ‘Do you 
happen to have a recording of the abstract?’ ”- 

Maurice F. Tauber, writing on surveys in the 
November 1960 Hawaii Library Association 
Journal. 200 
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CATALOG CODE REVISION 


The Executive Board meeting in Chicago No- 
vember 12 approved a proposal that the Catalog- 


ing and Classification Section of the Resources | 
and Technical Services Division seek a founda- | 


tion grant to make possible the completion of 


the revised ALA Cataloging Rules for Author | 


and Title Entry. A draft edition was published 


in May 1960 for use at the Institute on Catalog | 


Code Revision held at McGill University prior 
to the Montreal Conference. At that time it was 
announced that the editor, Seymour Lubetzky, 
was resigning his position as specialist in bib- 
liographic and cataloging policy at the Library 
of Congress to teach at the library school of the 
University of “elifornia, Los Angeles. Upon Mr. 
Lubetzky’s departure, the Library of Congress 
canceled the ALA-LC contract supporting edi- 
torial work en the code. 

As a result of these events the Catalog Code 
Revision Steering Committee and the CCS Ex- 
ecutive Committee ke!d a joint meeting in New 
York September 24-25 to make plans for con- 
tinuing work on the cude. The CCS Executive 
Commiti*e approved the Steering Committee’s 
recommendations that Seymour Lubetsky be 
asked to remain as edit: : and that ALA seek a 
foundation grant for funds necessary to complete 
the editorial work. It was estimated that the 
code was about 75 per « 
several controversial matters have yet to be re- 
solved and no rules for svecial materials have 
been drafted. 

The CCS Executive Committee therefore ac- 
cepted the recom:aendation of the Steering Com- 
mittee that, because of the pressing need for the 
code, its scope be restricted to books and book- 
like materials, excluding any special rules for 
manuscripts, music, phonorecords, maps, news- 
papers, etc. 


The Executive Board’s action was an expres- | 
sion of its own feeling of the importance of | 


this work to the profession. The Steering Com- 
mittee is continuing its efforts on code revision 
and has called a meeting of the full Code Re- 
vision Committee prior to Midwinter for the 


purpose of establishing the position to be adopted | 


by the American representative to the IFLA Con- 


ference on Cataloguing Principles (to be held | 


in Paris, October 1961) on the most funde mertai 


problem to come before that conference: The | 
purpose of the main entry in the library cata- | 
log. When this matter is resolved and funds for | 


carrying on the editorial work are secured, the 


completion of catalog code revision will be as- | 
sured.—Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. ecco | 


it complete, although | 





Recommended | 


for Young People 
in Leading Library Media 


BASEBALL 
IS A FUNNY GAME 


By Jor Garacio.a. The famous humor- 
ist’s best-selling inside story about all the 
funny things that happen in baseball. 
*ALA Booklist and Top of the News. 
$2.95 


TO KILL 


A MOCKINGBIRD 
By Harper Lee. The best-selling novel 
about two high-spirited children, their 
father and the violence just below the 


surface of a Southern town. $3.95 
*ALA Booklist. 


YOUTH 
AND THE F.B. I. 


By Joun J. Firowerty and Mike Mc- 
Grapy. “. . . Useful information on some 
of the problems of juvenile crime and 
methods used to combat it.” $3.00 
*ALA Booklist. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ABROAD 


By RosaMonp and Jupy pu JARDIN. 
“Will instruct as well as satisfy the ro- 
mantic teen-ager.” $2.95 


* Library Journal. 


THE WONDERS 
I SEE 


. By Joun K. Tenses. Exciting glimpses of 
wild creatures from a naturalist’s note- 
books. Drawings. $5.00 
* Library Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 





Standards for School Library Programs. A new statement of the basic principles and 
requirements for functional school library programs prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians in cooperation with 20 other national educational and pro- 
fessional organizations. Presents specific standards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
for grades K through 12 in all sizes and types of schools. Basic for evaluation of 
present facilities and planning future growth. 1960. $2.50. With Discussion Guide 
$3.00, 1 Discussion Guide free with 10 copies of the Standards. 


Guidelines for Library Planners. Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. A re- 
port which will serve as a practical guide to the major elements of planning and equip- 
ping libraries. Presents papers by experts on general aspects of library buildings. 
Includes floor plans, statistical data, and comments on twelve different school libraries 
and presentation of plans and criticisms for eight public, college, and university library 
buildings. 1960. Illus. $3.75. 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High School. 


Elsa R. Berner. Outlines a program of library 
instruction in the seventh to ninth grades with 
a hypothetical school as the setting. Covers the 


program of library instruction in five depart- 
ments—English, social studies, science, music, 
and home economics. Presents detailed lesson 
plans on general orientation to the library and 

ALA Tools on the specific materials and methods required 
by the different departments. 1958. $2.75. 


for The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, A practical, concise 
handbook of the services which student li- 
School brary assistants can perform and the means 
for planning and organizing their work. 1957. 

Lil . $1.25. 
ipraries Use Your Library: For Better Grades and 
Fun Too! 2d ed. E. Ben Evans and William 
A. Dennis. Filmstrip, 81 frames, 35 mm., black 
and white. A newly revised, enlarged filmstrip 
with all new pictures to introduce junior high and high school students to use of the 
library. Separate sections show how to find books, how to find factual information, and 


how to find magazine articles and pamphlets. Designed for use without a manual by 
teachers and librarians. 1959. $6.00. 


The three Basic Book Collections . . . For Elementary Grades (1960, $2.00) . 
For Junior High Schools (1960, $2.00) For High Schools (1957, $2.75), are pro- 
duced in cooperation with leading national educ ational organizations. Each is a highly 
selective, annotated .sting of the best books for a balanced working collection which 
supplements and enriches today’s curriculum. All include buying and cataloging infor- 
mation, author-title-subject indexes, and lists of recommended magazines. 


Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young People. Elinor Walker, 
ed. Nearly 100 adult books of intrinsic excellence and proven appeal to young people. 
Details the qualities that make each book attractive and gives related titles. A wealth 
of material for book talks, book selection, and reading guidance. 1957. $1.25. 
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Intellectual freedom 


I am very much interested and concerned in the 
problems of intellectual freedom and civil liber- 
ties and appreciate the space given to the 
column in the ALA Bulletin. I was one of those 
who was disappointed when the Intellectual 
Freedom Newsletter seemed about to die, but I 
did agree that a column in the Bulletin might 
reach more librarians than a separate publica- 
tion would. Unfortunately, I am afraid that there 
are a number of librarians in small cities and 
towns who are not ALA members and will not see 
the Bulletin. These are just the ones who would 
be most likely subject to community pressures 
and to accede to them. 

Rocer B. Francis, director 

South Bend, Ind., Public Library 





MAGAFILES 





The mest practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


Valuable as it is, the department in the Bulletin 
is no substitute for the fuller information in the 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter also edited by 
Mr. Moore. Subscription is $2.00 a year, payable 
to ALA.—Eb. 


Bibliotherapy 


Election day, home with a cold, allows me to en- 
joy even more Harold Taylor’s fine article in the 
November issue of your Bulletin. I was unable to 
be present at Montreal to hear Dr. Taylor origi- 
nally. 

ALEXANDER B. TotH 

Washington, D.C. 


Aloha 


What’ve you got against Bob Leigh that you 
used that picture? 

Lee AsuH 

Yale University Library 


Dr. Leigh’s woebegone expression (November 
issue, page 853) is explained by a comment on 
another photograph of himself taken at this 
time: “As you see, I look rather grim at the 
thought of leaving the Islands.”—Eb. ecco 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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| ... especially designed to give your 
paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 


© Note the subtle incline of the 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the 
books but raises the Spine titles for 
easier browsing or title searching. 
The bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility, 


more books Bro-Dart presents a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
° i backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
in less space the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 
with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy in space. 


display value It fits flat against the wall or the units can be placed back to back 
in an aisle without becoming bulky. 


Send for your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 
Home Office: Dept. 136-C2, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
tos West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK——-WHAT IS IT ABOUT? 
In 1957 the director of the then-new National 
Library Week and the editor of the ALA Bul- 
letin met by accident in Colorado Springs, 
where they were both attending the annual 
meeting of the Colorado Library Association. 
On a memorable day during that conference 
the morning papers carried news of the first 
Sputnik. The editor remembered that he had 
been driving through Ent Air Force Base, 
headquarters of the North American Defense 
Command, the night before when the satellite 
was making its first orbits, and he wondered 
what thoughts went through the minds of the 
controller and his duty staff while they waited 
for this stranger in the skies to be identified. 

A similar puzzlement about National Li- 
brary Week was evident during the Colorado 
Library Association meetings. Here was the 
director of a project with which ALA cooper- 
ates talking about something that did not have 
to do with librarians’ urgent problems of better 
budgets, adequate buildings, staff replace- 
ments, nor even about their immediate prob- 
lem of developing library service to rural areas 
under the Library Services Act. In fact, he was 
not talking about libraries at all, nor was he 
talking about any single week, except as a 
time of focus for certain activities. He was 
talking about reading, and whether the Ameri- 
can people wanied to do it, and how more of 
them might be persuaded that it was a good 
thing. 

Since October 1957, National Library Week 
has been discussed in the same emotional terms 
as Sputnik, sometimes with understanding and 
support, sometimes with exacerbated fury. 
They came into our world together, and in this 
connection it should be recalled that the motto 
which has been criticized, “Wake Up and 
Read,” was born in the early winter of that 
year when we were thinking in just such terms 
of alarm and crisis. 


Whatever National Library Week is not, 
we must remember that its objective—more 
reading—contributes to ALA’s goal, “to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life.” 
At the local level there has been increasing 
emphasis, particularly in the last two years, on 
paralleling library week activities with specific 
library aims. 

Now an ALA committee under the chair- 
manship of Margaret Monroe of the Rutgers 
University library school is hard at work on 
an evaluation of National Library Week. What 
a job to evaluate something so difficult to 
weigh and measure! Yet it is most necessary 
that the Association give its best judgment to 
the future of this greatly needed national ef- 
fort. Ultimately, the people who will evaluate 
National Library Week are the librarians who 
have tried to make its philosophy and program 
ideas work. Community participation in li- 
brary affairs, primarily through a citizens 
committee, is at the heart of both. There can 
be a two-way bond of mutual interest here that 
benefits everyone. 

The editor of the Bulletin once set up a li- 
brary for a county which had been in existence 
since before the Revolution, but which had 
never had public library service. At first hesi- 
tantly and then more boldly he called on indi- 
viduals and groups to do what they could to 
help the work along—the Rotarians and the 
Boy Scouts, a librarian between jobs and the 
County Attorney, storekeepers and teachers. 
Everyone helped. No one refused. And it was 
not because of his own feeling of urgency 
about the opening. It was because they wanted 
a public library. And those who did not come 
forward spontaneously were not lazy or indif- 
ferent. They were only waiting to be asked. 

This partnership in good work is the mean- 
ing of ALA participation in National Library 
Week. So often we librarians think of the great 
privilege of free access to books as something 
we must thrust upon our public. So often our 
public waits to be asked. How many years ago 
did Socrates say that men would seek the good 
life if only they could learn what it was. We are 
not missionaries who aspire to illuminate the 
meaning of human existence, but we can il- 
luminate the corridors that lead to enlighten- 
ment. 
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Ready Jan. 9 


Questions God Asks 


HUNTER BECKELHYMER. Thirteen ques- 
tions found in the Bible—some from the Old 
Testament, some from the conversations of 
Jesus in the New Testament—are asked again 
for modern man to answer. $2.50 


1000 Games and Stunts 
HARRY D. EDGREN. This little book is 


filled with big ideas for fun-time planning on 
any occasion. Included are original ideas for 
invitations, decorations, and refreshments; plus 
entertainment for picnics and group stunts 
that appeal to all ages. Paper, 50¢ 


Never Forget to Live 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK. 365 meditations 


written on original weekly themes. Each 
meditation is preceded by a scripture refer- 
ence and closes with a prayer. Vivid illustra- 
tions prove useful as springboards for sermon 
topics. 240 pages $2 


Living with the Seven Words 


JOHN ALEXANDER McELROY. The last 
words of Christ take on fresh meaning in 
these 47 devotions which show how Jesus’ 
life and teachings are supremely exemplified 
in the words from the cross. Ideal for personal 
or group worship services. 128 pages $2 


The Shape of Death 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN. Drawing upon the 


thought of five church fathers from the second 
and third centuries, this book presents the 
message of the early church concerning life, 
death, and immortality. Each chapter explains 
and gives a critique of the concept of one 
man, symbolized by a geometric figure. 128 
pages $2.25 
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Can I Know God? 


W. E. SANGSTER. Seventeen stimulating 
sermons directed to our daily spiritual needs 
and selected for their comprehensive and vig- 
orous approach to a vital relationship with 
God, our fellow man, and ourselves. $2.75 


Lenten-Easter Sourcebook 
Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS. Extensive 


sermon and worship resources for the Lenten- 
Easter season are found in this anthology: 
topics, texts, illustrations, sermon outlines, 
series outlines, calls to worship, invocations, 
and prayers. Useful to pulpit masters as well 
as laymen confronted with heavy speaking 
schedules. 224 pages $2.95 


Ready Feb.13 


Play Activities for 
The Retarded Child 


BERNICE WELLS CARLSON and DAVID 
R. GINGLEND. This illustrated volume will 
help parents (and teachers) of retarded chil- 
dren plan play activities that will develop 
skills as well as entertain. Chapters follow a 
growth pattern from simple to advanced ac- 
tivities for pleasure. 224 pages $4 


Wherefore Art 
Thou Come? 


JAMES T. CLELAND. Eighteen communion 
meditations written especially for use in the 
church service. Meditations show special con- 
cern for preparing worshipers to receive the 


Lord’s Supper. $2.50 


Science, Technology 
And the Christian 


C. A. COULSON. A noted British physicist 
(and dedicated Christian) supplies a basic 
understanding of the nuclear age and its 
practical implications in relation to the Chris- 
tian faith—a timely and crucial subject for 
everyone today. 112 pages $2.50 
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Stories of Yesterday 
And Today for Juniors 


ALICE GEER KELSEY. These story sermons 
present a clear insight into the aspects of 
Christian living that are evident all over the 
world. The stories are characteristic of Mrs. 
Kelsey’s unique ability to write for children 
in the junior age group. Useful to all who 
are responsible for the religious education of 


boys and girls. 128 pages $2 


God’s Mission—And Ours 
EUGENE L. SMITH. Historical and theo- 


logical dimensions of missions are given full 
play in this study as Dr. Smith discusses such 
questions as: Are missions essential to the 
life of the church? What happens when 
churches neglect mission work? What is the 
real source of power in the Christian mission? 
and many others. 176 pages $3.25 


The Minister 
As Marriage Counselor 
CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART. A role- 


relationship theory of counseling, with suff- 
cient case material on which to base an under- 
standing of the counseling process. Dr. Stewart 
emphasizes the need for the church to face its 
responsibility for maintaining a family life 
program of education. 224 pages $4 


Seeking a Faith of Your Own 


E. JERRY WALKER. Eleven inspirational 
talks dealing with cardinal problems, frustra- 
tions, and perplexities confronting modern 
teenagers. Some of the talks: Overcoming 
Temptations, When Dangers Threaten, God's 
Frontiers, There’s Power in Your Influence, 
Make the Most of Your Life, You Will Find 
Him on the Hillside. 112 pages $2 


Ready Mar.13 


A Guide to Church Ushering 


HOMER J. R. ELFORD. Fundamentals for 
the church usher—duties, preparation, appear- 
ance. 64 pages. Paper, 50¢ 


The Beginnings of 
American Methodism 
JOHN O. GROSS. A history of the rise of 
Methodism—beginning with John Wesley 
and continuing through the early national 
period of our history. 144 pages $2.50 


The Ethic of Jesus in 
The Teaching of the Church 


JOHN KNOX. Suggestions for applying the 
New Testament ethic in such a way as to 
enable man to fulfill the righteous demands 


of God to the best of his abilities. $2 


The Minister’s Handbook 
Of Dedications 
Edited by WILLIAM H. LEACH. A collec- 


tion of 55 dedicatory services for special oc- 
casions, complete with scripture, poetry, lit- 
anies, and prayers. 144 pages 2 


Freedom of the Pulpit 
LEE C. MOOREHEAD. A discussion of the 


four essential elements which stand behind 
the minister's freedom in the pulpit—intellec- 
tual toil, courage, love for his people, will- 
ingness to serve. 96 pages 


The Art of Handbell Ringing 


NANCY POORE TUFTS. Suggestions for 
organizing and directing handbell ringing 
groups; how to care for handbells. $3 


eAbingdon ‘Press NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS: 


A CLASSIFIED LISTING OF 16,598 TEXTBOOKS 
USED IN 60 COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES IN THE U.S. 


Compiled by JANE CLAPP—{Author of ART IN "LIFE") 
1096 pages ce $25 


Clothbound  e 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, information is obtainable on what texts are used in 60 Colleges 
and Universities in the United States. Each of the texts is, in a sense, recommended by one 
or more subject matter experts. The author undertook the compilation of this vast amount 
of material in order to provide a basic list of “recommended” books in a wide variety of 
informational fields and of literary works (classic and contemporary) for the use of Li- 
brarians, Educators, Research Workers, the Book Trade, Personnel Agencies, Students 


and General Readers. 


COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS is a valuable social document because 


it represents, for the first time, a cross section of basic books used in 
higher education in the United States. Each of these books is being 
used somewhere at the present, as a text, or is known to be a suitable 


book to be used in its respective field. 


SUBJECTS COVERED range through the entire content of higher 
education (and of information in our society). The 16,598 textbooks 
are listed in a classified arrangement under these three major head 


ings: 


HUMANITIES e SCIENCES e PROFESSIONAL & 
TECHNICAL FIELDS 


THE FORMAT of books in COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS includes 
tex(books in usual form, and standard literary classics of imaginative 
and expository writing, and contemporary literature in all its forms: 
novels, poetry, drama, essay, short story, scientific writing. ALSO 
LISTED are periodicals, pamphlets, maps and government docu- 


ments. A number of recent “best sellers” are also listed as texts. 


A 218-PAGE SUBJECT & AUTHOR INDEX makes COLLEGE 
TEXTBOOKS easy to use in identifying a particular publication. 
A 42-page Directory of Publishers and Distributors gives hard-to-find 
information on foreign publishers, specialized publishers, and author- 


publishers whose books are widely used as texts. 


A VALUABLE 
REFERENCE 
* FOR 


EDUCATORS 


Teachers 
Administrators 


Curriculum Planners 


LIBRARIANS in 
Public Libraries 
College Libraries 
H.S. Libraries 
Special Libraries 


PUBLISHERS and 
Jobbers 
Retailers 
Agents 

—and 


STUDENTS ... 


SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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New! Ptaiti-Kteon. 
LIFETIME 


“Self-Stick” 
| Book 
To (ey 
Covers 


Self-Stick 

Tabs at all 

four corners 
adhere per- 
manently to 
SUC hee 
Eliminate sep- 
arate attach- 
ing tape or glue! 


Da 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


en) eats Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 


Book Jacket 


with ae eal ah ar’ for greatest strength! 


pare Effective Heavy paper backing fused to exc'usive rein 


forced edaes protect the greatest points of wear! 
Pe UT ; 
Economical Saves processing time. and labor 
Quickest 


covering, repair and rebinding! 


and the Easy-to-do ‘Patented pre-slit backir g in the LIFETIME 


Easiest... LONGS., _telesc 1g adjustability the LIFETIME DUPLEX 


speeds and 


be ee el ok ot | 


For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to . . 


Home Office: Dept. 134-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Lid., 
Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Library posters, displays, and directional signs 
made by library personnel untrained in art meth- 
ods can be eye-catchingly effective. 

Original art combined with lettering and 
volumes from the collection made an interesting 
window display for the Martin Memorial Library 
in York, Pennsylvania, upper left. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Free Public Library’s readers in 
% quandary are directed by large-size lettering 
to Sam Shearer, assistant librarian, at the in- 
formation desk, center left. York Library an- 
nounced National Newspaper Week with clipped 
illustrations and newspaper mastheads plus let- 
tered posters, and volumes from their collec- 
tion, lower left. Below left, large lettering directs 





WITH DISPLAYS 


patrons to biographies in the Lancaster library; 
Edward Dax, director, examines some of the 
volumes. Below right, art work from printed ma- 
terials combines with lettering to advertise a 
Friends of Libraries meeting in Lancaster. Miss 
Orpha Shrylock and Mrs. Margaret Williams 
look over their window display announcing Na- 
tional Library Week in York, upper right. 
Brotherhood Week was announced by the York 
Library with a display made up of mechanical 
lettering, book jackets, illustrations cut from 
printed material, and original artwork, center 
right. All of the mechanical lettering in these 
displays, posters, and signs was done with a 
Columbia Signmaker. 


JI love my books 
ust like a brother, 
wish that they 





ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1961 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF 
OPEN MEETINGS 


ALA Council 


(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 pM. 


Presiding, President Frances Lander Spain 

Parliamentarian, Robert W. English 

Approval of 1960 Annual Conference Minutes 
—President Spain 

Reports from the Executive Board: President 
Spain; Arthur Yabroff, treasurer; Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, Committee on Ap- 
pointments 

ALA Nominating Committee 
dolph H. Gjelsness, chairman 

Federal Relations Committee report—Emer- 
son Greenaway, chairman 

Century 21 Advisory Committee report— 


report—Ru- 


Irving Lieberman, chairman 
International Relations Committee report— 


Jack Dalton, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee 
Stephen A. McCarthy, chairman 

Appointment of tellers for Executive Board 
election—President Spain 

Headquarters Building Committee report— 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 


report— 


Thursday, February 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, President Frances Lander Spain 

Parliamentarian, Robert W. English 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
—Katharine M. Holden, chairman 

Awards Committee report—Grace P. Slocum, 
chairman 

Committee on Organization report—Lowell A. 
Martin, chairman 

Membership Committee progress report—Rob- 
ert Talmadge, chairman 

Committee on Civil Rights report—Herman 
Fussler, chairman 

Educational Media Council report—Carolyn 
L. Whitenack, ALA representative 

Report of tellers on Executive Board election 
—chairman 


~port 
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Note: A closed meeting of the Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
February 1, 4:30 P.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 

Attention is directed to the character of the 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national as- 
sociations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
meetings and have received a copy of the 
schedule of all meetings. The chairmen are 
responsible for sending in advance, to all 
asked to attend, information on the time and 
place assigned. These closed meetings will be 
listed alphabetically in the Official Program. 


Midwinter Notes 


REGISTRATION 

A registration desk will be maintained by 
the ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, where all persons attending the 
meetings are expected to register. The fee for 
the entire period is $5, and for those who do 
not expect to stay the full time the fee is $2 
daily. 

PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 

An exhibit of ALA publications will be 
found in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available 
for examination in the East Lounge. Included 
will be copies of library periodicals, reports 
and surveys, staff procedural and users’ man- 
uals, policy statements and literature on ad- 
ministration procedures, technical processes, 
as well as items on other subjects of interest 
to librarians. ooo 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


by Everett T. Moore 


FOR REFERENCE ONLY 
An issue that absorbed the interest of many citi- 
zens of Santa Barbara, California, last summer 
and fall, and added a few gray hairs to City and 
County Librarian John E. Smith, was a contro- 
versy over whether the magazine New World Re- 
view should remain on the open shelves of the 
public library. The question was raised by a 
Santa Barbara resident, Mrs. E. F. Norton, who 
protested against its “blatant Communist propa- 
ganda.” The periodical, published in New York 
by the N.W.R: Corporation, is a monthly maga- 
zine of opinion, edited by Jessica Smith. It con- 
tinues Soviet Russia Today, one of the periodi- 
cals that caused initial trouble for Ruth Brown 
of Bartlesville in 1950 (see this department, 
November 1960). The Santa Barbara Library re- 
ceives it as a gift of the publisher. 

Mr. Smith gave Mrs. Norton a copy of the li- 
brary trustees’ statement of policy on the selec- 
tion of books and library materials and the 
ALA-American Book Publishers Council “Free- 
dom to Read” statement, and advised her that if 
she had continuing objections she should make 
them known to the Board of Trustees. In a long 
letter to the board she expressed her concern 
about the effects of the magazine on teen-age 
minds. 

The board directed the librarian to have his 
staff book selection committee consider whether 
the periodical should remain on the open 
shelves, and asked him to survey other Cali- 
fornia public libraries to determine how they 
handle it. The magazine remained available dur- 
ing the committee’s study of the matter, except 
that, perhaps as a result of the publicity given 
it, several issues were circulated and the current 
issue disappeared. 

(The trustees were not unaware of Mr. Smith’s 
concern for intellectual freedom. He has been a 
member of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, and chairman of the California Li- 
brary Association’s committee; and he has par- 
ticipated in a number of state and national con- 
ferences on the subject. The Santa Barbara Li- 
brary adopted its book selection policy some 
years ago, in order to make its position on con- 
troversial materials known to all concerned.) 


A questionnaire sent to 27 California public 
libraries of medium and large size brought 25 
replies. Only ten said they received New World 
Review—all of them by gift. Of the ten receiving 
it, three libraries said they discarded it on re- 
ceipt. Seven placed it with other current periodi- 
cals, and six of the seven kept back files ranging 
from six months to several years. 

Before continuing with an account of the ex- 
tended controversy over the issue, it might be of 
interest to look briefly at the community in 
which it occurred. The city of Santa Barbara, 
population about 67,500 in 1960, the county seat 
of Santa Barbara County, is situated on the 
coast about 100 miles northwest of Los Angeles. 
It is anything but a Middletown, U.S.A., having 
emerged from the predominantly tourist resort 
of the early 1900’s to the more balanced com- 
munity it is today. In this pleasant town, which, 
according to an encyclopedist, “retains some old 
Spanish flavor and is known for subtropical 
luxuriance of its flowers and fruit,” tourists are 
still important, but so are its schools, public’and 
private; its museums; its hetanic garden; its 
new “clean” industries and research organiza- 
tions; and most notably, its campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, in nearby Goleta, destined 
to become one of the university’s major cam- 
puses. In 1959 the Fund for the Republic estab- 
lished its Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara. 

A substantial number of prosperous—not to 
say well-to-do—citizens live in Santa Barbara, 
Montecito, and their environs. They do not all 
keep office hours; many have graduated from 
such necessities and have retired here from a 
busy life in Los Angeles or San Francisco, or 
from any number of other spots in California or 
other parts of the United States—even of the 
Western World. Emigrés from the United King- 
dom, particularly, find that they are right at 
home in Santa Barbara. 

It has been suggested that more residents of 
the town find time to concern themselves with 
such matters as how the New World Review 
should be handled, and to take the trouble to 
write ‘letters, than do citizens of many other 
communities. Whether this be true or not, the 
correspondence in the daily paper of Santa 
Barbara grew to surprising proportions before 
the issue was closed. 

Reporting back to the board, the librarian 
stated that his book selection committee had de- 
termined that the New World Review was ac- 
ceptable according to library policies of provid- 
ing “materials representing all approaches to 
public issues of a controversial nature. Ex- 
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tremist opinions,” it declared, “are properly 
present in the library in religious and political 
areas.” The Board of Trustees accepted the 
committee’s recommendation that the magazine 
remain on the open shelves. 

The Santa Barbara News-Press published an 
editorial commending the trustees for their ac- 
tion and condemning the “many groups and in- 
dividuals . . . working to remove books from 
sale, to censor textbooks, to label ‘controversial’ 
books, to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books 
and authors, and to purge libraries.” The trus- 
tees were congratulated “for having expressed 
their faith in the intelligence of the American 
people.” 

Letters to the editor then began to appear, 
and during the month of September ten readers 
expressed their views, several of them in quite 
lengthy letters. 

Mrs. Norton led off, saying that she felt as 
strongly as ever about the subject. “Would a 
monthly magazine on ‘Ten Ways to Commit a 
Perfect Murder’ or perhaps ‘Fun and Profit Sell- 
ing Narcotics’ have the same privilege of con- 
stant renewal and display?” she asked. Another 
letter-writer described the magazine as “a 
weapon of the world-wide Communist conspiracy 
to take over America, destroy our liberties and 
make us a nation of slaves. . . . Its intent will 
not be to enlighten but to befuddle the people 


of Santa Barbara and of every American com- 
munity that is so little informed of the workings 
of an aggressive ideology, such as the Commu- 


nists’, as to permit such deliberate subversion in 
its public library.” 
“Why must we know any more about Commu- 
nism than we already know?” asked another. 
There were also some letters supporting the 
library’s position. One writer, Aylmer H. Maude, 
thought that “communist propaganda in our 


*Son of the husband-and-wife team who translated 
Tolstoy. 
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country is so thoroughly discredited and so com- 
pletely contrary to our mode of life that its 
propagation merely makes it more unacceptable, 
as witness the miserably small membership of 
the American Communist Party. It is much 
sounder policy to have the propaganda in the 
open where it can be seen by all for what it is 
worth. The other side is very adequately repre- 
sented on the library shelves.” 

The library trustees, in a subsequent meeting, 
listened to a number of speakers who argued for 
more than an hour that the decision should be 
reversed. Among them was the chairman of the 
countersubversive activities committee of the 
local American Legion post, who said the Legion 
believed that the trustees “were not informed as 
to the nature of the magazine or else were 
grossly misinformed.” The trustees took no ac- 
tion at that meeting, but Mrs. Marie Rey, the 
chairman, promised they would give the matter 
further study. 

A month later, the trustees decided to direct 
the librarian “to treat the New World Review as 
‘reference material’ for use when specifically re- 
quested.” They also made a general statement 
“explicity opposing censorship of any kind, or 
support of any given ideology.” New World Re- 
view was therefore removed from the open 
shelves. The pressures to take a “stronger” stand 
were apparently too great. 

Having gone on record as opposing censor- 
ship, the board presumably believed it was 
avoiding it by retaining the periodical in the li- 
brary. But since the original issue was over its 
retention on the open shelves, the final decision 
appeared to be less a compromise than a rejec- 
tion of the library’s policy of free access to con- 
troversial materials. Mrs. Norton’s fears about 
the effects of the magazine on teen-age minds 
would be stilled, at least until the more curious 
youngsters (not to mention some of the more 
impressionable adults) should learn to request 
Neu ew World Review—for teference only. eco 


Tour Director: 
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Map Division, New York Public Library 
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by John G. Lorenz 


“OPEN TO AIL——-EXCEPT THE CENSOR” 

In answer to questions posed to the two presi- 
dential candidates on government attitudes to- 
wards art and artists by Irving Kolodin in the 
October 29, 1960, Saturday Review, President- 
elect John F. Kennedy had this to say in partial 
answer to Question 8 (“Do you consider the en- 
couragement of art, in the broadest sense, and 
artists a function of the federal government or 
one more properly left to state and municipal au- 
thorities?”’) : 

“If this nation is to be wise as well as strong, 
if we are to achieve our destiny, then we need 
more new ideas for more wise men reading more 
good books in more public libraries. These li- 
braries should be open to all—except the censor. 
We must know all the facts and hear all the al- 
ternatives and listen to all the criticisms. Let us 
welcome controversial books and controversial 
authors. For the Bill of Rights is the guardian of 
our security as well as our liberty.” 


RECOGNITION FOR CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY 

Representative John E. Fogarty of Rhode Is- 
land, who has served as United States Represen- 
tative for the State’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict since 1940 and as Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Appropriations for the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the past nine years, was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Award by the alumni 
association of Drexel’s Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science at their annual Awards Dinner. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

A new publication of particular interest to 
states who are considering the formulation of 
new public library standards or the revision of 
existing standards has been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education—its Bulletin 1960, No. 12, 
State Standards for Public Libraries (OE- 
15010), by Rose Vainstein, public library spe- 
cialist, and Marian Magy, consultant, Library 
Services Branch, USOE. This bulletin brings to- 
gether for the first time in a single publication 
the status and distinctive features of public li- 
brary standards in the states of the nation. 

Orviginal plans for this publication were to 


give the complete set of public library standards 
under each state and territory. However, after 
the information was assembled, it was found 
that, for the most part, the materials assembled 
were almost identical to the American Library 
Association’s Public Library Service: A Guide to 
Evaluation, with Minimum Standards. There- 
fore, it was decided to include in this publica- 
tion only those standards which supplemented 
the ALA standards or which differed from them. 

Highlights of the survey: 
© 20 states and 1 territory have formulated 

standards for public libraries within their juris- 

dictions. 

® 11 states have adopted or recommended the 
use of American Library Association stand- 
ards. 

© 10 states have public library standards under 
consideration. 

© 9 states and 2 territories have no public li- 
brary standards at present. 

The bulletin can be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25—price 35 cents. 

Aids for Knowing Books for Children and 
Youth (Office of Education Circular No. 450, 
Revised—OE-30001) by Arno Jewett, specialist 
for secondary school language arts, and Mary 
Helen Mahar has just been issued as part of the 
“Resources for Teaching English” series. This 
circular briefly describes some useful reading 
lists now available to librarians, teachers, and 
students. Copies of this guide can be secured 
from Publications, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25. 

U.S. Office of Education Miscellaneous Bulle- 
tin No. 37 (OE-15009) State Library Extension 
Services; A Survey of Resources and Activities 
of State Library Administrative Agencies: 


A full three-year report of progress under 
the Library Services Act was published 
early in December as Supplement 2 to 
State Plans Under the Library Services Act 
(USOE Bulletin 1960, No. 27—OE-15012). 
Chapter 1 is a 23-page overview of plans 
and programs. Chapter 2 is a 100-page 
summary, including full statistical data, of 
the plans and accomplishments of the 50 
states and territories which participated in 
the Act during its first three years. This 
basic document on library progress in the 
United States is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 60 cents. 











1955-56, by Wilfred L. Morin, library extension 
specialist, and Nathan M. Cohen, library re- 
search specialist, contains basic information on 
state library extension activities for the year 
prior to the passage of the Library Services Act. 
Superintendent of Documents, price 45 cents. 
Some of the highlights of the report: 
© A total of 998 staff members were employed 
by 45 state library agencies in 1955-56 for 
extension services. The professional personnel 
employed in these services numbered 417, in- 
cluding 93 full-time field consultants. 
Forty-five state library agencies spent slightly 
over $544 million for library extension serv- 
ices in 1955-56. 


LSA PROJECTS 
Colorado—The Colorado State Plan under 
LSA is providing funds for a demonstration 


The new ALA traveling membership exhibit was 
set up for a special viewing by the Executive 
Board’s Headquarters Visiting Committee No- 
vember 9. John Hall Jacobs (extreme right) of 
the New Orleans Public Library is chairman of 
the committee; Virginia Chase of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, and Neal Harlow of the 
University of British Columbia Library are the 
other two members. Dorothy Kittel, staff assistant 
in charge of the membership promotion project, 
is pointing at a preliminary sketch of the Li- 
brary of the Future exhibit scheduled for the 
Century 21 exposition in Seattle next year. Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
is unintentionally obscuring the photographer’s 
view of the sketch. 

Two sets of this attractive exhibit are now on 
hand. Program chairmen and association officers 
interested in using the exhibit at their meetings 
are invited to write Miss Kittel at ALA head- 
quarters. 
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project (Nov. 1, 1960—June 30, 1962) for the 
loaning of reference and research materials from 
the Denver Public Library to suburban libraries. 
The project, supervised by the Colorado State 
Library, provides for quality reference services 
from a large metropolitan library to the three 
counties which surround Denver. Requests for 
answers to reference questions or for temporary 
loans of reference materials will come directly 
from the suburban libraries—not from individ- 
ual library users. 

Washington—The Columbia River Regional 
Library demonstration (described in the article, 
“Pioneering Library Service in Washington 
State,” by Dorothy Cutler in the September 1959 
ALA Bulletin) which began service June 1, 1958, 
to the five counties of Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, 
Grant, and Okanogan was successfully voted on 
November 8, 1960. The electorate voted to tax 
itself for the support of library service in this 
newly formed library district which covers 
15,000 square miles and serves a scattered pop- 
ulation of 131,000 people (preliminary 1960 
census). 


LIBRARIANS CONFER IN WASHINGTON 

A first conference of regional librarians for 
the blind was held in Washington, D.C., on No- 
vember 14-16 under the sponsorship of the Li- 
brary of Congress, for the purpose of improving 
library services to the blind and for the mainte- 
nance of high standards for such services. The 
librarians in attendance participated actively, 
drawing upon the knowledge and experience of 
the resource people. 

The Second Assembly of State Librarians was 
held in Washington on November 16-18. The Li- 
brary of Congress issued invitations to the state 
librarians, law librarians, and directors of state 
and territorial reference services to participate 
in this conference, the agenda of which included 
discussions on state reference and research serv- 
ices, public documents of the states, and compi- 
lations of state library agencies. Reports were 
given on the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections and the Union List of Serials 
(3rd edition); and public library development 
in the states, particularly in connection with the 
Library Services Act. 

Agenda Committee members were Loleta D. 
Fyan, president of the American Association of 
State Libraries; Ralph Hudson, state librarian 
of Oklahoma; Louise A. Nixon, executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion; Robert C. Sale, state librarian of Connec- 
ticut; and Jennings Wood, chief of the Ex- 
change and Gift Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. eee 
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At the Second Assembly of State Librarians, from 
left: Jennings Wood, chief of the Exchange and Gift 
Division, Library of Congress, in charge of arrange- 
ments; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Li- 
brarian, a member of the Agenda Committee as presi- 
dent of the Association of State Libraries; L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress; Helen Dirtadian, 
Department of Library Services, Juneau, Alaska; and 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Librarian, chairman 
of the Agenda Committee. The Fiftieth State was 
represented at the Assembly by Mrs. Mabel Jackson 
of the Library of Hawaii; the Virgin Islands by Enid 
Baa, chief of the Bureau of Libraries and Museums. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK AIDS 


The Organization Handbook for National 
Library Week, together with a 1961 Sup- 
plement of ideas for expanding local and 
state programs, is being mailed early this 
month to 4000 public libraries. The Sup- 
plement is intended to augment, not to re- 
place, ideas in the basic handbook. Many 
suggestions are culled from actual expe- 
riences of state and local committees. 
Many are focused on the special emphasis 
being given this year to both the develop- 
ment of school libraries and continued ac- 
cent on young adult reading. The Supple- 
ment will be inserted with all new orders 
of the Handbook. It is suggested that or- 
ders be placed early for this and other 
available promotion aids. For a brochure 
on the aids, with complete price list, ad- 
dress Promotion Aids, National Library 
Week, P.O. Box 365, Midtown Branch, 
New York 18. The brochure offers the fol- 
lowing: poster, counter card, streamer, ta- 
ble tent, bookmarks, pocket calendar, mo- 
bile, advertising mats, and “Facts in 
Brief,” a handy folder for librarians to 
distribute widely to prospective citizens’ 
committee members and others. 


Books... and Sowice 


from McCLURG'S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 
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THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, VOLUME 3 
Leonard W. Labaree, Editor; Whitfield J. Bell, 
Associate Editor. This latest volume in the continuing 
edition of the papers of one of America’s most 
versatile citizens shows Franklin’s interests, already diversified, beginning to 
broaden still more, until in 1748 he turns over the active operation of his 
printing office and newspaper to a partner, in order to participate with more 
freedom in public affairs and scientific investigations. “From nearly any 
point of view, this is the most interesting and absorbing collection of the private 
papers of any American”—Carl Bridenbaugh, N.Y. Times Book Review. $10.00 
Volumes 1 and 2, $10.00 each. OPEN VISTAS: PHILOSOPHICAL 
PERSPECTIVES OF MODERN SCIENCE by Henry Margenau. 
This timely book takes the layman to the frontier in several sciences 
and provides a contemporary outlook on philosophy. It shows 
that science is an exciting adventure, a stimulating enterprise in 
acquiring knowledge as well as understanding and wisdom. 200 pages. $5.00 
A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINESE FICTION, 1917-1957 by C. T. Hsia. 
—— The first major undertaking of its kind in any Western language, this 
is a detailed study of twenty imyortant Chinese novelists and short 
story writers and of the impact of Communist literary theory 


on Chinese fiction as a tool of political propaganda. 662 pages. $8.50 
A GUIDE TO ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
compiled for the National Historical Publications Commission 


and edited by Philip M. Hamer. For scholars and libraries, a 
complete guide to depositories of archives and manuscripts in all 
the fifty states, with summary descriptions of their holdings, 
ranging in time from Babylonian clay tablets to 1960. 720 pages, " mast 
full index. $12.50 THE YALE PAPERBOUNDS: new titles 
© available January 25th are Rebecca West: The Court 
eon and the Castle $1.45, James B. Conant: Science ard 
we Common Sense $1.45, Sir Charles Sherrington: The Integrative 
Action of the Nervous System $1.95, John Dollara und others: Frustration 
and Aggression $1.25, Erwin Goodenough: Toward a Mature Faith $1.25, 
Ernst Cassirer: The Myth of the State $1.45, Randall Stewart: Nathaniel Hawthorne $1.45, 
Alan Dugan: Poems $1.25. THE YALE SHAKESPEARE: Four titles are available for 
the first time in Yale Paperbound format — Merchant of Venice; Richard II; 
Macbeth; Henry IV, Part 1. 95¢ each. 
Write for a complete list of the Yale Paperbounds. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Architects’ sketch of main lobby 


Previewing the new ALA headquarters 


by Charles Carner 


Though the “open house” invitations for the 
new ALA headquarters building won’t be 
mailed for about eighteen months, Bulletin 
readers are getting a sneak preview in this 
issue. 

The extremely functional, glistening white 
structure, thrusting itself five stories into the 
air, will tower over most of its neighbors. 
Located in Chicago at 50 East Huron Street 
on property now occupied by the present 
building, the new headquarters is in the heart 
of the national association and institution dis- 
trict and is just a block from the Windy City’s 
“Magnificent Mile,” a strip of exclusive shops 
and office buildings lining North Michigan 
Avenue. 


THE APPROACH 


Expressways to the north and northwest are 
within a city block away, and Michigan Ave- 
nue leads directly into the Calumet Express- 
way to the south, Congress Expressway to the 
west, and will connect with the southwest ex- 
pressway which is to be opened by the time 
the building is completed. 

Lake front Meigs Airport, which services 
private and executive aircraft, is ten minutes 


e Mr. Carner is ALA Public Relations Officer. 
(See July-August issue, page 568.) 


away by taxi, and helicopter service is avail- 
able to Meigs from both Midway and O’Hare 
international airports. Neither helicopter 
flight is more than 15 minutes. 

Chicago’s rail terminals are being con- 
solidated into two main areas, one west and 
one south of the Loop. The south area is five 
minutes away by subway, located under State 
Street, which is one block from ALA head- 
quarters. Taxi service takes about 15 minutes 
during rush hours. 


THE SETTING 


No matter which way the building is ap- 
proached, it will stand out dramatically. 
Across the street on Huron Street the eighty- 
five-year-old St. James Episcopal Church 
lends an air of solemnity to the area, as do 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago building 
and Holy Name Cathedral, across the street 
from each other at Superior and Wabash. 
This is just around the corner from ALA 
headquarters. The famed Fourth Presbyterian 
church is just up the street on Michigan. 

Other institutions and organization head- 
quarters in the immediate area include: Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American College of Surgeons, American 
Hospital Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, Kiwanis International, Lions Inter- 
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national, Adult Education Association, and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. Most are 
housed in new or completely remodeled struc- 
tures. 
The majority of buildings other than those 
housing organization headquarters are charm- 
ing former town houses built in the nineteenth 
century. They are now used as office buildings Preliminary plan of first floor 
for advertising agencies and commercial art 
firms. 
The present headquarters, the former man- 
sion of the late Cyrus Hall McCormick and 
also a nineteenth-century town house, will be ; oe ee 
dismantled to make way for the new 45,000 
square foot building which will be erected on 
the same 125 by 138 foot lot. The new struc- 
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ture will have more than double the present 
building’s area and will provide parking for 
eighteen cars, more than double present ca- 
pacity. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


Designed as a reverse “L,” the new head- 
quarters will enclose a courtyard with park- 
ing and loading facilities. Entry into the 
courtyard will actually be through a portion 
of the building, under the overhang composed 
of the four upper floors at the westernmost 
end of the building, at street level. 

Striking as the new building will be with 
its off-white glazed brick and vertical lines 
of windows separated by gray-green spandrels 
of glass, it will be amazingly efficient, too. It 
has been constructed of these materials to cut 
maintenance. The glazed brick and spandrels, 
fused in a special heat treating process, are 
both self-cleaning. Windows are hung so they 
can be washed from inside. 

This theme of beauty and functionalism has 
been carried out through the entire structure. 
The building itself, of a steel reinforced con- 
crete and curtain wall design, is engineered 
for optimum flexibility. This is possible be- 
cause there are no interior columns in its free 
span construction. It is adaptable to most any 
type of olfice use with individual offices, in- 
cluding electrical facilities, arranged on a 
modular basis with every office having at 
least one window. This was done with an eye 
to the resale market value. 

Even the construction in two stages has been 
planned for economy. Rental space during the 
erection would take thousands of dollars from 
the building fund. Yet the work of the head- 
quarters staff had to go forward. 

One wing, the north-south, started in the 
present parking lot when a windowed bay 
housing the stair well in the old building was 
removed in November last year. This 40-foot- 
wide, 100-foot-long, 65-foot-high building to 
be completed by this fall (1961), will house 
the staff while the second phase is completed. 
The east-west wing, eventually to house the 
lobby, board room, and executive director’s 
office among others, will be a 30 by 84 by 63 
foot structure. It will not be located flush with 
the lot line on Huron as is the north-south 
wing, but will be recessed 10 feet from the 
street for a small, planted terrace which will 


make an inviting entrance to the lobby and 
help screen the first floor offices. 


AN ADVANCE TOUR—THE LOBBY 


Walking toward the entrance along Huron, 
as a visitor you will be impressed by the ten- 
foot-high floor-to-ceiling windows spanning 
the entire first floor of the east-west wing. As- 
cending the California black granite stairs to 
a height of three feet, you then cross a five- 
foot walk over the grass terrace planted with 
Russian olive trees. The walk is of black Vir- 
ginia slate similar to that used on the roof of 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello home. Stain- 
less steel will provide the background for en- 
ameled “American Library Association” let- 
tering over the top of the double glass doors. 
Black slate also frames the ddors on either 
side. 

Entering the door, you will find yourself 
in a small vestibule with a black slate floor. 
Black slate on the walls, however, is trimmed 
in California walnut. Stepping through the 
second set of glass doors, you find walnut 
paneling to your left and a floor-to-ceiling 
glass wall straight ahead. In front of it will 
be the receptionist. The glass walls form part 
of the wall of the board room behind it, and 
it is one of the architectural features of the 
building. To the right of the receptionist will 
be the double walnut doors opening into the 
board room, and further to the right, part ot 
the elevator lobby. This portion of the lobby, 
28 by 28 feet square, will have a small wait- 
ing lounge area, 10 by 14 feet, which gives it 
an “L” effect. 

Standing just inside the second set of glass 
entrance doors, to your immediate right you 
will see the opposite walnut wall, and as you 
glance further over your shoulder the waiting 
area comes into view. Furnished with com- 
fortable modern furniture, this waiting area 
fronts on the terrace and its floor-to-ceiling 
glass wall looks out on Huron Street. It will 
be adjacent to the entrance doors. A glass 
display case, set in the walnut paneling, will 
back up the vestibule wall. It will contain 
permanent ALA mementos and exhibits. 

Moving up, now, to the receptionist’s desk, 
you glance down the corridor to your left 
where the executive administrative offices are 
contained and to the right, past the elevator 
lobby into the accounting offices. 
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Staff room 


THE BOARD ROOM AND EXECUTIVE WING 


Circling the receptionist’s desk to the right, 
you will probably want to look into the board 
room with its vaulted ceiling and clerestory 
windows. As you stand inside the doors you 
will note the floor is carpeted to hold down 
the noise level. The board room actually will 
be a one-story addition which fits into the 
angle of the “L” formed by the two wings. 
Opening into it on your left via a sliding glass 
door will be the office of the executive direc- 
tor of the ALA, now David H. Clift. Further 
to your left you will see that the west wall is a 
floor-to-ceiling window looking out on the 
courtyard. On your right will be a large cus- 
tom-designed storage cabinet screening the 
entrance to washrooms located in the north- 
south wing. The storage cabinet contains tack 
board, chalk board, coat storage, map hooks, 
and telephones. 

Draw drapes can close off the board room 
from the lobby, and the room is so arranged 
that it can be broken into three groups of 
furniture: as a board room for twenty people, 
as a reception and interview room with con- 
fortably arranged furniture for the executive 
director, or as a series of smaller groups. 

Holabird and Root, the Chicago architec- 
tural firm that designed the building, refer to 
it as an all-purpose room. 

Leaving through the double doors and pass- 
ing the receptionist again, you will enter the 
executive corridor of the east-west wing. En- 
tering it, walking west, you will see two wal- 
nut doors, which when closed shut off the 
corridor from the lobby, and when open ap- 
pear to be walnut paneling, a continuation of 
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the wall paneling in lobby and executive wing. 
As you walk west in this corridor you pass 
offices which front on Huron Street, belong- 
ing to the deputy executive director, now Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson; the secretarial pool, which 
is separated from the corridor by a walnut 
screen that does not reach to the ceiling and 
allows daylight to fill the corridor; then the 
office of the deputy executive director for man- 
agement, now Donald Bock, at the end of the 
corridor. 

Across from the deputy executive director’s 
office is the office of the executive director. 
Though it does not open into the corridor, it 
does open, as we have seen, into the board 
room; entry from the corridor is made 
through the office of the assistant to the execu- 
tive director, nor Mrs. Miriam Hornback. Her 
office is directly across from the secretarial 
pool. The office of the administrative assist- 
ant to the deputy executive director for man- 
agement, now Carl Swanson, is located across 
the very end of the corridor and with it is 
another secretarial office. 

Corridors will be tiled in vinyl, and walls 
will be plaster. Secretarial offices are parti- 
tioned off rather than enclosed. Executive 
offices are closed off and have doors. 


THE NORTH-SOUTH WING 


Walking back east past the receptionist 
toward the accounting department you pass 
the board room entrance and the elevator, both 
on your left. Immediately opposite the eleva- 
tor is an enclosed stair well to the upper 
floors. Beyond the elevator you will find a 
corridor branching off to the left, and to 
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the right the offices of the chief accountant, 
now LeRoy Gaertner, and his secretary. 

The corridor to the left (north) runs al- 
most the entire length of the north-south wing. 
Turning left, you pass the washrooms on your 
left, which can also be entered through the 
board room, while to the right is a partition 
separating the accounting department from 
the corridor. 

Beyond the washrooms, still on your left, 
will be the loading dock and freight-handling 
area with a hydraulic elevator. Incoming and 
outgoing book shipments will be handled here. 
At the corridor’s end to your left is a second 
stair well to the upper floors and the base- 
ment, and a door that opens into the court- 
yard and parking lot. Across the corridor 
from the stair well is the mail room. 

The basement is under the entire building 
and also is under the entire courtyard. It will 
contain the publishing warehouse with room 
enough for 125,000 volumes, and 60,000 more 
for the archives—ample space for the 150,000 
volumes shipped annually by the Association. 

Returning down the corridor to the auto- 
matic elevator, you will see it is one of the 
more luxurious features of an otherwise un- 
adorned building, with wood paneled, car- 


peted interior. Its electronic brain, located 
in the penthouse on the roof, will control the 
ascent and descent of the car, open and close 
the doors, and remember the stops. 


SECOND FLOOR, 
THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


On the second floor, you will find the pub- 
lishing department. As you step from the ele- 
vator, you will be facing south. To your right 
will be the editorial offices on the courtyard 
side of east-west wing while the secretarial 
and clerical pool area will overlook Huron 
Street. Across the far end of the corridor an 
employees’ lounge with facilities for showing 
movies will be located. 

In the north-south wing, the layout will be 
almost identical to that on the first floor. The 
office of the director of the publishing depart- 
ment, now Mrs. Pauline Love, will be just 
above the chief accountant’s office, the re- 


Typical executive secretary's office 


mainder of the wing containing a similar cleri- 
cal area and other facilities. One important 
difference is the location of the Booklist edi- 
tors’ office across the full width of the very 
north end of the wing with a huge picture 
window providing north light. 


ON THREE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
AND BULLETIN 


On the third floor, 10 X 14 foot offices, 
each designed on the modular principle, will 
line the east side of the north-south wing. 
Each will contain 30 by 60 inch desks and 
reference tables plus a stenographer’s chair 
and two visitors’ chairs. 

A portion of these offices will look across 
the new National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers building to the east, toward Michi- 
gan Avenue, and in some cases directly to 
Lake Michigan. General office space will fill 
the central corridor area, and each executive 
secretary's office also will have a window 
opening on the secretarial pool area. 

The opposite side of the office area will 
have the usual facilities, a coatroom, and a 
single office. 

The east-west wing will have similar mod- 
ule offices on the courtyard side, with the 
westernmost portion of the wing devoted to 
the offices of the ALA Bulletin; the editor’s 


office will overlook Huron Street. 
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Board room 


LIBRARY ON FOUR 


On the fourth floor, you will find the li- 
brary, double the size of the current head- 
quarters iibrary, and central files, located in 
the north-south wing. 

The east-west wing will await the arrival of 


a tenant, since this will be rental area. 
Ascending to the fifth floor, you will find 
the east wing is rental space, while at the 
south end of the north-south wing, a 28-foot 
square area also would be available for rental. 
The remainder of the wing will contain me- 
chanical equipment including air-conditioning 
equipment necessary to operate the building. 
Set on concrete caissons drilled down 70 
feet to the glacial-age bedrock underlying all 
Chicago, the ALA building makes the best 
possible use of the rectangular lot. Visitors will 
leave with the feeling that the new head- 


quarters building—economical, beautiful, and 
efficient—is a tremendous stride forward for 
the Association and its programs. 

And “L,” even in architecture, stands for li- 
braries. eee 


A kit of materials containing information on the 
new headquarters building, for use at regional 
and state association meetings, is available from 
the Public Relations Office. The kit contains < 
16-by-20-inch four-color artist’s rendering of the 
new building for display as an exhibit; four- 
color postcards of the same rendering for per- 
sonal use by state association members; pledge 
cards for the building fund campaign; and a 
prepared four-minute talk for use with two 
35mm color slides of the present building and 
the proposed building. When requesting the ex- 
hibit, please specify the number of postcards 
and pledge cards needed. 


POIROT CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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GOOD-BY TO THE OLD BUILDING 


On November 12, one of those mild sunny days that Mid- 
winter visitors never see, the Executive Board, a group 
of staff members, and a sizable corps of newsmen and 
photographers assembled at 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, and merrily said good-by to the stately, rundown, 
old mansion (above, right) which has housed ALA head- 
quarters since 1946. 

For the groundbreaking Mrs. Spain and Miss Gscheidle 
used a 100-year-old spade borrowed from the Chicago Historical Society. 
However, some preliminary work had to be done with a newer and 
sharper shovel by Charles Carner, above, left, ALA Public Relations 
Officer, who borrowed the::spade. The photograph at bottom left shows 
one of the numerous rehearsals. 

Ground was broken on the east side of the building, just of the 
parking lot where the new building will be erected. Two weeks after 
the groundbreaking the office behind the large sign and the staircase 
landings on the two floors above had been lopped off and 80-foot cais- 
sons were being sunk as foundations for the new building (photo- 
graphs at right). 

The ceremony was held during the fall meeting of the Executive 
Board, all of whom are in the cover photograph: from left, David H. 
Clift, executive director, Benjamin E. Powell, immediate past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president-elect, Neal Harlow, Carolyn I. 
Whitenack, second vice president, John Hall Jacobs, Miriam E. Peter- 
son, Roger H. McDonough, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Virginia Chase, 
Arthur Yabroff, treasurer, and Margaret Kinney. 

Staff members and visitors who saw the proceedings through to the 
finish (opposite page) are, from right, Charles Carner holding his 
shovel, Robert Gitler, executive secretary of the Library Education 
Division, Germaine Krettek, director of the Washington Office, Myrl 
Ricking of the Milwaukee Public Library, Alphonse Trezza, associate 
executive director, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
Ruth Shapiro, headquarters librarian, Edna Vanek, editor of the Book- 
list, Mr. Clift, and Eloise Lightfoot, first assistant, the Booklist. 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel Administration 


A staff committee structure 


by Ransom L. Richardson 


If there is anything startling about the idea 
of a staff committee structure in a library it is 
the lack of writing on the subject. One must 
conclude that it is either too minor or too 
simple to warrant a literature. Both may be 
true. It is this writer’s opinion, however, that 
here is an administrative device which can 
make significant contributions to the library’s 
overall service and at the same time perform 
wonders for the stafl—strengthening it 
through understanding and, through partici- 
pation, stockpiling its morale. 

Library staff committees operating within 
the organizational framework of the library 
are a well-known and useful device; it is a 
structure or organization of such committees 
functioning independently as a major library 
unit which seems to be insufficiently explored 
and developed. Perhaps the story of one such 
organization may point a way, even if it did 
grow more from circumstance than from plan. 

The story begins with the library itself. A 
very common story since it is concerned with 
space—so little space that books crowded 
window sills, jostled heating conduits, and 
climbed walls and columns like paper ivy. So 


eMr. Richardson is 
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little space, that the main library services 
operated out of three buildings, each sepa- 
rated from the other by several long city 
blocks. The original Carnegie building, de- 
signed to serve a population of 16,000, was 
struggling to serve 200,000. It housed the 
adult services, circulation, films, and refer- 
ence. Children’s services were centered in the 
basement rooms of an elementary school. The 
most remote building, a service center and 
warehouse of the Board of Education, held 
on its second floor the branch, extension, 
processing and cataloging departments, the 
secondary circulating and reference collec- 
tions, and the business and adminis.ration 
offices. It is almost literally true that the Cata- 
log Department maintained a shuttle bus op- 
eration the year around. The lack of usable 
space necessarily forbade the addition of new 
services or the expansion of old. The number 
of staff, subminimum though it was, could 
scarcely have been increased even if service 
required it. 

Broadly speaking, that was the Flint Public 
Library in 1957. There may be extant in 
cities of 200,000 population greater distor- 
tions of space and function, but this writer 
has yet to see or hear of them. The amazing 
thing is that this library, so short in staff and 
space, rendered as much and as good library 
service as it did. For example in 1957-58, for 
whatever the statistics may be worth, the total 
circulation was 1,417,573 items, including 
5780 films, with a total audience of 337,193. 


PLANS FOR A NEW BUILDING 
There was something else in the beginning. 
On the drawing boards of the library con- 
sultants and architects lay the plan for a new 
main library building. The plan proposed five 
times the total amount of space in the three 
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old quarters combined, a leap from 16,000 to 
80,000 square feet! 

At the time, the number and complexity of 
the problems involved seemed almost insur- 
mountable. The comparatively vast spaces 
proposed for the new building created new 
problems more quickly than they solved the 
old. A minimum of six new public service 
units, one new technical service unit, and two 
new administrative units would be required. 
The entire staff would have to be doubled to 
keep the doors open the same number of 
hours. Staff and services would have to be 
reorganized, professional position classifica- 
tions increased from three to six. Library ma- 
terials for the new services should be. sepa- 
rated from the common stock, new materials 
added, new card catalogs made. The building 
had to be furnished and equipped. 

The governing board would have to find 
twice the operating money and could be 
counted upon to ask why. 

As a first step, the director and three senior 
staff members met informally to review the 
problem areas and to consider means for 
making an orderly attack upon them. It was 
at once evident that many meetings of this or 
a similar group would be required simply to 
devise a framework for operations. It was 
also evident that the most serious and funda- 
mental problem of all was that of the staff it- 
self. The long-continued physical separation 
of the various library units had fragmented 
the staff to the point where there was little or 
no unity concerning overall library objec- 
tives—or, for that matter, the means by which 
any such objectives might be pur. ued it they 
existed. 

These facts led to the proposal that a staff 
coordinating committee should be formed 
representing a cross section of staff and li- 
brary interests; that it should be chaired, at 
least for the time being, by the director; and 
that it should forthwith address itself to the 
complex problems in hand. In the next breath, 
as it were, this group found itself discussing 
the idea of several committees operating un- 
der the nominal direction of staff. What could 
be more appropriate to the special needs and 
circumstances of the time? How better bring 
a separated staff into a coordinated whole? 

And so it began. 

Under mounting time pressures, it was de- 


cided that the idea, vague though it might be 
in outline, should be presented to the staff 
with all speed. Each staff member would be 
asked to indicate preferences in order of pri- 
ority for serving on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee and other potential committees which 
would be identified by broad subjects. 

The staff as a whole responded to the idea 
with enthusiasm. Here was a channel through 
which the individual staff member could par- 
ticipate in reshaping and developing the total 
library service on a broader, freer basis than 
that afforded by his own unit. 

Of course, not every member of the staff 
was equally affected, but all were willing if 
not eager to participate. In fact, as later 
events were to prove, there were not enough 
committees to go around, nor could all of the 
staff members actually selected get appointed 
to the committee of their first choice. Eventu- 
ally, time eased these problems through nor- 
mal turnover in membership and the establish- 
ment of additional committees. 

The broad objectives of the proposed or- 
ganization of on-the-job committees, or the 
Staff Committee Structure as it began to be 
called, were not difficult to state: 1) to assist 
the library with the immediate problems in- 
volved in the physical relocation of the library 
and in the reorganization of its staff and serv- 
ices; 2) to aid in the overall development of 
the library on a long-range basis; and 3) to 
provide interested members of the staff with 
the opportunity to enrich their library ex- 
perience by participating actively in library 
planning and in the making of library policy 
and procedure on all levels. 

The new Coordinating Committee, formed 
according to plan, found a powerful incen- 
tive in the concept of the Staff Committee 
Structure. Perplexing, seemingly unrelated 
problems could be grouped into logical cate- 
gories, and for the moment it seemed that the 
committee structure could take shape rapidly, 
effectively. 


MAKING IT WORK 


Except for the mechanics. On sober reflec- 
tion, it was obvious that there would have to 
be ground rules and regulations governing 
the total structure. The committee had to be 
explicit, for example, in the critical area of 
relationship between the committee structure 
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and administration. It had to consider the re- 
lationship between itself and the study com- 
mittees; the knotty problems of membership, 
including staff representation, eligibility, and 
option of service; the proper definition of an 
on-the-job committee; the length and fre- 
quency of meetings. What should the work 
priorities be between committee and the day- 
to-day library schedule? What about sub- 
committees? How define their functions? 

It would be of relatively little value here to 
give a detailed account of the Coordinating 
Committee’s travail in setting up the detailed 
statement of rules and regulations as finally 
published.* But in the process the committee 
gradually formulated several policies which 
seemed to be basic and essential to success. In 
essence they are: 

1. The committee structure must be ulti- 
mately responsible to the chief administrator. 

2. The scope of its activities on behalf of the 
library must be as unlimited and its opera- 
tions as free and independent as the ends may 
justify and administrative license can permit. 

3. In its membership, it must be, as far as 
effective operation allows, representative of all 
major library units and all ranks of staff. 

4. Its services must be available to the staff 
member, the library unit, and the administra- 
tive staff according to approved policies and 
procedures. 

5. Its organization must be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to allow for continuing growth. 

The first two of these touch the vital matter. 


*Sing!. copies may be had as long as the supply 
lasts by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to Staff Committee Structure, Flint Public Library, 
1026 East Kearsley Street, Flint 2, Michigan. 
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Although the ultimate responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator obviously could not be put aside, 
it seemed necessary for sound development 
that the committee structure be able to work 
and express itself freely on library matters. 
This could mean, and eventually did, that the 
administrator’s close relationship to the Co- 
ordinating Committee as its chairman should 
be severed. In his place the assistant director 
was appointed on a permanent basis. 

This move eliminated to some degree the 
curse of administrative paternalism. Unques- 
tionably the assistant director would be in a 
better position to foster independent activity 
in the committee structure and at the same 
time provide the necessary means for com- 
munication between it and the director. More- 
over, he could not nor would he feel compul- 
sion to anticipate eventual administrative ac- 
tion to the degree that it would alter the course 
of committee affairs. 

Two kinds of committees could be estab- 
lished. There were study committees, defined 
along with their area of responsibility as 
permanent in nature, and special committees 
assigned to specific and terminal projects. 
These are illustrated by the Staff Organiza- 
tion and Personnel Committee, which con- 
tinues to be active today, and by a special 
committee on the selection of a new charging 
system, which ceased to exist when its spe- 
cific task was done. 

Actually, all committees were in effect plan- 
ning or “study” committees whose function 
was to plan policy and procedure and make 
specific recommendations to the Coordinating 
Committee. The latter had the responsibility 
of forwarding each recommendation to the 
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director for action, with or without its own 
approval. Finally, the director could accept 
and act upon a recommendation or return it 
to the Coordinating Committee with his rea- 
sons for rejection. 


COORDINATED PLANNING 


Regardless of what committee activities 
might be in progress, the regular administra- 
tive staff, of course, carried on business as 
usual. Occasionally, when time was an impor- 
tant factor, administrative decision had to be 
made in problem areas which were concur- 
rently the subject of a committee study. In 
such cases, the administrative officer con- 
cerned would as a matter of course acquaint 
himself with the committee’s work as back- 
ground. necessarily affecting his decision. Ac- 
tually there was little unnecessary duplication 
of effort between committee and regular li- 
brary activities since communication was ef- 
fective and almost immediate between the two. 
Whenever a committee study did parallel the 
planning work performed by a library ad- 
ministrative unit, it was nearly always the re- 
sult of design—perhaps to establish a fresh 
approach or “to learn the matter whole.” 

One should not be led by this recital of pro- 
cedures and relationships into believing that 
the committee structure is either pat or rigid. 
The organization, striving for maximum rep- 
resentation and flexibility in operation, ac- 
cepts studies for consideration from within or 
outside the committee structure by any in- 
dividual, committee, or other group. The Co- 
ordinating Committee need only be informed 
of the proposed study or activity for purposes 
of general guidance and coordination. Even 
that procedure is often a simple one, since 
each member of the Coordinating Committee 
also serves as liaison to a study committee. In 
a word, the staff committee structure is an in- 
strument which is meant to further library de- 
velopment and can be used in any valid way 
for that purpose. 

A review of the accomplishments of this 
staff committee structure over a three-year 
period seems in this writer’s opinion to justify 
the experiment. Briefly stated, here are some 
of them: development of the staff committee 
structure and administration of its internal 
affairs; development of a staff organizational 
manual; naming of library units; establish- 
ment of and procedures for maintaining li- 


brary science collection ; telephone survey of 
inactive borrowers’ file; planning and de- 
velopment of shut-in service; planning and 
supervising move into new building; new 
charging system; new loan-system code book; 
planning for Great Books Program. 

To these can be added significant studies in 
progress: development of a personnel man- 
ual; development of a library manual for all 
departmental operations; development of 
book selection policy; preparation of annual 
publicity calendar; development of staff room 
policy. 

Impressive as these accomplishments may 
be, one should not be blinded to the cost in 
staff time. It is probable that the same things 
could have been done under administrative di- 
rection with substantial saving. The inevitable 
slowness of the democratic method, the back- 
ing and filling are just as evident here as any- 
where, and just as much a necessary part of 
the system. 

No accurate records were kept of the 
amount of staff time involved. At first, under 
the extreme pressure of moving and reorgani- 
zation, the proportion of these hours to total 
staff time was undoubtedly high; today, under 
more normal conditions, relatively low. It has 
been estimated, however, that the staff mem- 
ber serving on a committee during the first 
eighteen months spent on an average 7 per 
cent of his time on committee work; there- 
after, about 2 per cent. Of course, the total 
amount of staff time involved varied with the 
number and size of committees. The number 
of full-time staff serving on committees at any 
one time ranged from 11 to 40 per cent. It 
must also be kept in mind that since the Co- 
ordinating Committee was engaged in or- 
ganizing and administering the internal af- 
fairs of the committee structure, this factor is 
necessarily reflected in the time cost. Those 
are the most important cost factors which the 
administrator must weigh against the goods 
and benefits to be purchased. 

Now, after more than three years of work- 
ing with a Staff Committee Structure, this 
writer feels that the experiment has been well 
worth the time and effort. Much is yet to be 
learned, much is yet to be explored and 
studied, but there is increasing conviction that 
this kind of committee organization has a real 
contribution to make to the overall develop- 
ment of library service. eee 
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Staff Associations 


The responsibilities of the administration 
and the staff association meet in— 


“That vague and sensitive area”’ 


by Edwin Castagna 


When I accepted an invitation to speak on a 
SORT panel at Montreal to the question, “At 
what point does the responsibility of the staff 
association on matters of personnel policy end 
and that of administration begin?” I thought 
I was pretty bold, because this is a vague and 
sensitive area, hard to outline precisely. In 
human relationships we never seem to be able 
to predict at just what point sweetness and 
light will end and the fighting start. The 
children in the living room don’t know just 
when their roughhousing will bring a roar or 
a clout from the old man who is trying to 
read the comics. How can that very able 
young reference librarian who takes so long 
primping, and can’t seem to get to work on 
time, know just which morning a little after 
nine her tardiness will become an issue? 

Now several months after the Montreal dis- 
cussion I’m no more sure of my ground. I 
don’t think anyone can say where the point 
should be that separates staff and administra- 
tion responsibility on personnel policy. Not 
only that, probably no one can say where the 
point actually is. All we know is that some- 
where there is a sensitive area in which prob- 
lems involving people are likely to erupt at 
any moment. 

When there are two or more agencies with 
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responsibility or interest in the same area, 
conflict or at least occasional confusion are 
bound to occur. The handling of the U-2 in- 
cident is a good example. The President’s 
office, the State Department, Congress were 
all vitally concerned when Powers’ plane went 
down in the Soviet Union. Each agency acted 
or reacted on its own, in a way inconsistent 
with each of the others. In municipalities 
which have city managers with some person- 
nel responsibility and other personnel respon- 
sibility in a civil service office, we have 
another situation in which confusion is in- 
evitable. Even in happy families some mother- 
father conflict over the children’s behavior is 
probably to be expected. 

So why should we expect a library big 
enough .o have a staff association, with the 
administration intent on getting the job done, 
and the staff association wanting to help at 
the same time it properly looks out for its own 
interests, to be free of tension or even occa- 
sional conflict? 

Recognizing this much of the problem we 
can try to find a method to help when the 
going gets rough. In the first place we should 
recognize there is an aree of crucial interest 
and ego-involvement to both sides. The boss 
needs to be boss or he has no function. The 
staff member must have recognition and the 
right to participate in matters concerning his 
own work and welfare if democracy means 
anything. The method should be a constant 
search for solutions which will integrate as 
well as possible the objectives of both sides. 

If we knew very much about human be- 
havior we would be able to conduct our in- 
terpersonal relationships more happily. But 
one of the most obvious facts about us is our 
inconsistency and unpredictability. We know 
that most groups have tendencies toward both 
conflict and cooperation. The problem is to 
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bring these opposing tendencies into balance 
or better, to make productive use of them. 

In the old days there were certain manage- 
ment prerogatives that no one questioned, at 
least out loud. Libraries and other institutions 
were often managed by dictators, sometimes 
benevolent, but dictators nevertheless. They 
felt what they did as administrators was of 
no concern to any outsider. Anyone not in the 
office was an outsider. 

But the climate has changed in the last sev- 
eral decades. Democracy has come into the 
library. The welfare of the group is in the 
hands of the group. With more and more 
recent concern for fringe benefits and various 
welfare provisions, library staffs are increas- 
ingly interested in matters such as Sunday or 
evening work rotation, their personal situa- 
tions in case of layoffs, time of vacation, trans- 
fers, promotions, etc. It would have given one 
of the old-time authoritarian library adminis- 
trators apoplexy to have to take the staff into 
consultation on matters like these. They func- 
tioned best leading a biddable flock convinced 
that father knew best. 

But in the new climate of permissiveness 
and shared responsibility, everybody wants to 
get into the act. We lose our bearings and 
are not sure of our roles. We must, however, 
in order to achieve the order libraries should 
enjoy if they are to operate effectively and 
with justice, agree that the administration 
shall have prior rights and responsibilities in 
some areas and that the staff will share them 
in others. 

I believe administration must have large 
authority in the whole range of responsibili- 
ties relating to finding, appointing, disciplin- 
ing, rating, and dismissing staff members. 
Division of authority would be confusing if 
not disastrous here. Also actual supervision, 
that is, giving directions that get the job done 
hour by hour, must be in the hands of the ad- 
ministration. The Soviet Army found out 
some years ago that divided authority with 
military commanders and political commis- 
sars in the same units led to frustration and 
organizational paralysis. 

To secure valuable staff participation in 
basic matters, the staff association might well 
be involved in personnel policy formation. 
That is, the ground rules on which all the 


above administrative responsibilities are 


based. Also shared between staff and adminis- 
tration should be the devising of methods by 
which problems may be handled when they 
come up—problems such as salary questions, 
grievances and complaints, and working con- 
ditions. Another jointly shared responsibility 
should be the improvement of work methods 
and simplification of the various procedures. 
Here partnership and joint involvement can 
be extremely fruitful. 

John Pfiffner in his “Supervision of Per- 
sonnel” lists five “ingredients” of industrial 
democracy “necessary to permit and encour- 
age helpful conflict.” Pfiffner is a philosopher 
in administration. He recognizes that conflict 
is inevitable and his way of working with that 
fact is to use it constructively. His five in- 
gredients are: 

1. Two-way communication. 

2. Rank and file influence of policy. 

3. Responsible management. 

4. Industrial bill of rights. 

5. The rule of law. 

All these would apply, I believe, in library 
personnel matters, with the industrial bill of 
rights being transmuted into a statement on 
library personnel rights. The rule of law 
means a manual of procedure or other! basic 
“rules and regulations,” which are known and 
binding. i 

Possibly the best point at which to begin to 
find the vague and sensitive area in any par- 
ticular institution is for the staff group and 
administration to sit down together with the 
conviction that this is a joint problem for 
which there is mutual responsibility. Under 
these circumstances, and using the proven 
democratic methods of solving problems, the 
vague and sensitive area, while not desensi- 
tized, may at least come into clearer ‘focus. 
Then it can be more intelligently and effec- 
tively dealt with. And all who make the li- 
brary go—the staff full of ideas and close to 
the operational problems, and the administra- 
tion with overall responsibility for long-range 
planning and the maintenance of a civilized 
climate—will find satisfaction in pooling their 
energies in their common cause. Then not 
only they but all those whom the library 
serves will have gained. And we can work 
toward our main objective, bringing books 
and the other media by which ideas are com- 
municated to the public for whom we work. 
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In-Service Training 


In-service training in libraries 


by Russell Shank 


At the 1945 University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School Annual Institute, Francis St. 
John summarized the wartime developments 
in in-service training in industry and scanned 
the library world for examples of training 
programs in libraries. He concluded that, al- 
though there were a few libraries with some 
training, it could not then be said “that the 
concept of planned in-service training had 
been generally accepted by the library profes- 
sion.” There was a growing interest in such 
training, but libraries had made only tentative 
beginnings, and there was no general agree- 
ment about the form which this training 
should take.’ 

What has happened in the intervening 
years? What is the status of in-service train- 
ing today? These questions are the basis for 
the current activities of the ALA Library 
Administration Division Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section’s In-Service Training Commit- 
tee. For the past eighteen months the com- 
mittee has sought out and documented over 
fifty in-service training programs in American 

* Francis R. St. John, “In-Service Training,” in Per- 
sonnel Administration in Libraries (Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1946), p. 131-47. 
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libraries. Although the work of gathering ma- 
terials about such programs is a continuing 
committee effort, enough is now in hand to 
allow some generalizations about the status 
of in-service training in libraries. 


WHAT IS IN-SERVICE TRAINING? 


The committee has established a definition 
of in-service training to serve as a guide for 
its activities. In-service training, according to 
this definition, is planned and organized in- 
struction originated and generally executed by 
management after an employee enters a job. 
Its purpose is to increase job knowledge, 
foster high morale, and to aid employees to 
perform effectively, apply knowledge prop- 
erly, and demonstrate ability for future growth 
or promotion potential. This definition follows 
closely the actual scope of training St. John 
found in libraries in 1945. 

The information gathered by the In-Service 
Training Committee seems to show that one 
of the most significant aspects affecting in- 
service training in libraries is the size of the 
library staff. Two quite different approaches 
to the management of in-service training pro- 
grams have developed; one, the internal pro- 
gram, seems appropriate to libraries with 
large or moderately large staffs, and the other, 
the externally managed program, seems ap- 
propriate to libraries with small staffs. This is 
the categorization used in this article, without, 
it should be pointed out, defining in precise 
terms the break point between large and small 
libraries. 

At least two major problem areas face li- 
braries that wish to utilize in-service training: 
training program content, and management 
of the training program. Of the two, the latter 
poses the most serious difficulties. Program 
content is limited only by the ingenuity of 
chief librarians and program planners. Pro- 
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gram management involves the availability of 
training resources, including instructors as 
well as materials, the availability of time (not 
only of the instructors, but also of the partici- 
pants), and the evaluation of training results. 
None of these are simple factors. The obstacles 
libraries have met in attempting in-service 
training have been serious enough in most 
cases, regardless of size of libraries, to bar 
major or continuing in-service training pro- 
grams in all but a few libraries during the 
past fifteen years. 


THE LARGE LIBRARY 


In-service training in large libraries is gen- 
erally internally controlled and utilizes library 
staff members, usually, operating department 
heads or staff specialists, to provide the train- 
ing. Some libraries are so large as to be atypi- 
cal. Nonetheless, the very large libraries pro- 
vide interesting case studies. The Los Angeles 
Public Library maintains, among other activi- 
ties, a program for regional meetings for 
training and instruction and seminars for 
clerks and supervisors. It also relies on the 
Personnel Management Division of the City 
Civil Service Department for executive semi- 
nars, instructor training, and supervisory 
courses. This use of another department’s 
facilities and resources is a technique in which 
smaller libraries may find a fruitful approach 
to the operation of training programs. 

For complete coverage it would be difficult 
to surpass the program of the Circulation De- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 
This library is one of the few that lists the in- 
duction process and on-the-job training neces- 
sary to instruct the employee in the per- 
formance of the tasks they are hired to per- 
form, as part of its formal training activities. 
A general orientation assembly is held for all 
new library employees three times a year to 
introduce the officers of the library and to 
dramatize the functions of the various depart- 
ments of the library. A follow-up orientation 
session for the Circulation Department’s new 
employees provides a closer insight into that 
department. 

All librarians, in all classifications, receive 
intensified attention in an eight- or nine- 
session program to explain the areas of spe- 
cialization of the Circulation Department. In 
addition, specialized on-the-job training in the 


form of six months of observed and super: 
vised practice work is given to librarians in 
children’s, young adult, adult, and reference 
work. 

The Circulation Department’s operational 
training is conducted through the medium of 
regular staff meetings of various groups of 
employees, such as the public service super- 
visors, the technical service supervisors; or the 
operating unit personnel. Library Public Serv- 
ice Assistants who are candidates for Senior 
Clerk positions in the branch system and who 
have at least two years’ experience in the 
library are eligible for the promotional train- 
ing offered by a series of four or five two- 
hour discussion group meetings designed to 
develop supervisory skills at the clerical level. 
Similarly there are programs for candidates 
for Senior Librarian and Supervising’ Li- 
brarian positions. 

More typical, however, are the libraries 
with moderate-sized staffs, a category which 
is here taken to include most large academic 
libraries, and municipal and regional libraries 
of the kind serving populations of at least 
100,000. Orientation is the most common sub- 
ject for in-service training offered by these 
libraries. Generally orientation sessions are 
lectures by library administrators and depart- 
ment heads, frequently supplemented by tours 
to show how library materials are obtained 
and processed for use and how the library is 
organized for service. At the University of 
California, Berkeley, the library’s program 
includes the two-hour session given to all new 
employees of the university by the Campus 
Personnel Office. 

A sampling of in-service training in other 
large libraries shows an interesting variety. 
The Young Adult Specialist of Cuyahoga 
County Public Library has conducted training 
in the past several years in various aspects 
of the selection of books for the young adult, 
the young adult as a person, and methods of 
working with young people. The Seattle Pub- 
lic Library has utilized a series of two-hour 
sessions, two mornings a week for a month, 
to outline standards for new employees who 
will be responsible for children’s work in the 
branches. Prior to these classes each person 
will have had at least two weeks of routine 
training under individual branch children’s 


librarians. 
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The Memphis Public Library has _ in- 
augurated a series of lectures by staff mem- 
bers with considerable experience in library 
work, for all staff members, to prepare them 
to give better service. The lectures will be 
held every two weeks for approximately nine 
months, At Columbia University, the Library 
and the School of Library Service have 
teamed up to give supplementary training in 
the practical application of formal instruction 
in the school to students who are also full-time 
employees of the library. The program of 
eight monthly lectures is given by department 
heads in the library, and covers all aspects of 
modern university library work. 

The Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library has developed extensive programs 
of in-service training for various categories 
of employees. Dayton has a nine-week re- 
fresher course, a five-session public relations 
course, a five-session supervision course, and 
two nine-session courses in children’s work 
and storytelling. All of these sessions are con- 
ducted by members of the library staff. 


THE SMALL LIBRARY 


It is impossible for nearly all of the many 
small libraries in this country to have in- 


service training programs of their own. Very 
small libraries are extremely hard pressed to 
spare the time of the person who needs train- 
ing. Certainly most of these libraries lack both 
the skilled trainers who can conduct the train- 
ing and much of the training-aid resources 
which may be found in larger libraries. In- 
service training for these libraries does exist, 
but it has been developed largely as a func- 
tion of regional agencies such as state and 
county libraries, and has generally been 
aimed at public library agencies. 

The impact of the Library Services Act on 
in-service training is quite evident. In-service 
training to facilitate and extend library serv- 
ice to all regions is a logical activity to which 
LSA money can be turned, and it has so been 
directed. By the time the halfway mark had 
been reached in the life of the Act at least 
twenty-one state plans contained provisions 
for in-service training. The scope and methods 
of training are varied. The Free Public Li- 
brary Commission of Vermont, for example, 
planned a series of institutes to be held 
throughout the Brattleboro region on such 
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items as storytelling, reference service, book 
selection, use of audio-visual materials, pro- 
graming for local organizations, and the use 
of radio and television. 

The New York State Library set up a com. 
plete plan for education for rural librarian- 
ship which includes study grants to enable li- 
brarian-administrators in library systems serv- 
ing rural readers to visit and learn the work of 
existing larger units of service in the eastern 
part of the United States; a study to aid in 
planning training for nonprofessional library 
personnel serving in rural communities of un- 
der 5000 population; workshops on basic li- 
brary practices for rural librarians, to be of- 
fered by the Library Extension Division of 
the State Library in cooperation with library 
schools; and scholarships for short-term in- 
stitutes and summer courses offered by library 
schools for librarians now employed in rural 
libraries in New York State. 

The Missouri State Library and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Department of Library Sci- 
ence provide institutes on various levels for 
librarians in rural, inadequate library sys- 
tems. The program includes such items as 
refresher sessions for professional librarians 
and sessions for public librarians on the prob- 
lems of setting and obtaining goals. The State 
Library itself conducts three-day area in- 
stitutes for librarians and staffs of municipal 
libraries with tax income of less than $10,000 
and for staff members of county and regional 
libraries, concentrating on how to give the 
best service possible with the resources avail- 
able. 

State associations have also been of assist- 
ance in training. The Ohio Library Associa- 
tion has conducted three-day workshops in 
three different locations to provide training 
on a subprofessional level in some of the 
basic functions of the public library, particu- 
larly to meet the needs of the smaller library 
where in-service training cannot be provided 
locally. Local librarians discussed the selec- 
tion and ordering of books, the public library 
in Ohio, reference work and tools, public re- 
lations, work with children, and work with 
young adults. Participants had an opportunity 
to examine books and materials used in ref- 
erence work. The cost of the workshops was 
limited to no more than $10 per person, in- 
cluding seven meals and two nights’ lodging! 
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Although the content of this particular pro- 
gram was not for academic or special li- 
braries, there is no reason why this technique 
could not be applied to them. 

Several library schools have shown con- 
siderable initiative in providing the kind of 
short workshops and institutes which can ap- 
peal to administrators of libraries of any size 
as quick and relatively inexpensive ways to 
finance practical training to employees. The 
School of Library Science of the University 
of Southern California, for example, for sev- 
eral years has conducted a series of work- 
shops planned by local librarians and the 
schoc'. During one recent year this series of 
workshops scheduled sessions on “Getting 
Along with Patrons,” “Story-telling and 
Book Talks,” ‘“Administrators’ Problems,” 
“Improving the Book Collections,” and “Cata- 
loging Processes and Short Cuts.” 


LIBRARY CONTROL 


Reliance of a library on an outside agency 
in this manner may be stretching the defini- 
tion of in-service training metioned earlier in 
this article. On the other hand, the library that 
does utilize outside training agencies and 
programs may exercise a modicum of control 
over the training by choosing carefully those 
programs to which they will send employees, 
by orienting prospective participants so that 
they might be better prepared to bring home 
useful information, and by following the train- 
ing with “home” discussion of the topics cov- 
ered in the training sessions. In some cases, 
local administrators may be called upon to as- 
sist in planning and conducting the training 
sessions of such programs, thus adding an- 
other point of control of program content. 

Practical, internally operated in-service 
training programs for small libraries ap- 
parently do not exist except perhaps in those 
libraries with well-outlined induction and or- 
ientation procedures. Undoubtedly outside re- 
sources will be needed to assist libraries in 
this category. St. John suggested ALA-spon- 
sored correspondence courses and regularly 
issued bulletins to be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion groups. Training-course outlines, in- 
structors’ guides, workbooks, and many other 
publishable materials could also be used. To 
date, however, no directed, continuing effort 
has been made by any agency to provide li- 


braries with resources and assistance for in- 
ternal training programs. 


EVALUATION 


All libraries, even the largest, inevitably find 
themselves faced with the question of the 
effectiveness of in-service training programs. 
Evaluation techniques are expensive to per- 
form, and difficult to report. Not even the 
large libraries are so richly staffed that they 
can easily afford to release operating employees 
to participate in training programs. A certain 
amount of satisfaction may be obtained from 
the realization that employees participating in 
informational training programs such as ori- 
entation and public relations sessions will 
have been exposed at least once to the organ- 
izational point of view. Yet something more 
than faith is needed. Something tangible in 
the way of evidence of the success of various 
types of training, and training-program con- 
tent, should be available for head librarians 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
efficient and competent stafi.. Unfortunately, 
such evidence from library programs is not 
available. The workshop sessions for person- 
nel of small libraries held by the various state 
and regional agencies may be as effective a 
device as can be found for these libraries. 
They have been enthusiastically given and re- 
ceived. But they have not been evaluated. Most 
likely all of the modern methods of in-service 
training have value for libraries. Also, if one 
can carry over research results from the field 
of social work, it can be said that in-service 
training programs have their greatest effective- 
ness when conducted by professional training 
specialists or by persons knowledgeable in the 
field of librarianship who have had some 
guidance in training methods. 

It is clear from the comments which have 
come to the members of the In-Service Train- 
ing Committee in its efforts to gather infor- 
mation about training programs in libraries, 
that many libraries want assistance in plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating training pro- 
grams. The libraries’ exact needs have not 
yet been clearly established, nor has the best 
method of giving assistance to libraries been 
determined. These are the two major areas of 
concern and continuing activity of the In- 
Service Training Committee. eee 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Recruiting 


Here is a state-wide recruiting plan that not 
only sounds good—it works. 


by Dorothy C. Smith 


The image of the librarian is changing in 
South Carolina. It is being changed by young 
people who have been led to see the librarian 
stereotype for the false face that it is. These 
young people from firsthand experience have 
formed their own opinions of librarianship 
as it is practiced in county and regional li- 
braries and without exception have become 
its eager advocates. Typical converts, they are 
zealously carrying their new ideas to the 
heathen who still think that all librarians are 
repressed old maids concerned only with the 
maintenance of silence and the collection of 
fines. Some have even elected to join the 
ranks of the profession. This small miracle 
was touched off by the South Carolina State 
Library Board’s Junior Intern Program. 

The State Library Board in its plan for the 
use of federal funds available under the Li- 
brary Services Act officially recognized a 
shortage of professionally qualified librarians 
as one of the major deficiencies in public li- 
brary service in the state. In the first year’s 
plan a remedy was proposed in what has come 
to be called the Senior Intern Program, a 
work-study program designed to provide li- 
brary recruits with a good quality of county 
or regional library experience plus the means 
and time to attend graduate library school. 
(For details see Helen Luce’s “Scholarship 


@ Miss Smith is field consultant on the South 
Carolina State Library Board. She described 
South Carolina’s regional library demonstration 
project under the Library Services Act in the 
September 1959 ALA Bulletin. 
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Catch them 
while they’re in college 


for Rural Libraries,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
May 1959.) 

Recruiting for this program was left, for 
the most part, to the individual librarians who 
wished to have interns in their libraries, a 
fact which soon accentuated the need for im- 
proved recruitment techniques. Almost im- 
mediately there became apparent a serious 
necessity for getting information about li- 
brarianship to college students before they 
graduate, and especially before they select 
another profession or vocation. There also 
became apparent an equally great need for 
informing college faculty members, whose 
influence on the choice of a profession is fre- 
quently decisive, of the advantages and op- 
portunities in librarianship. In the minds of 
both students and faculty the stereotyped 
image of the librarian was firmly fixed point- 
ing up again the necessity for better public 
relations for the profession, It was to cope 
with these needs that a second recruiting pro- 
gram, subsequently named the Junior Intern 
Program, was evolved by the State Library 
Board. 

A prospectus for this program was drawn 
up as follows: 


1. A junior internship will be a summer position 
in a public library in South Carolina awarded 
on a competitive basis to a college junior or 
senior or to a young teacher who is interested 
in becoming a public librarian. 

. The period of the internship will be not less 
than two and one-half months on a full-time 
basis. 

. Each position will carry a salary of $150 per 
month. 
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Junior interns with Estellene P. Walker, director of the 
South Carolina State Library Board, at the end of 
summer meeting of interns and librarians. Left to right, 
Rebecca Felder, May Moore, Linda Raney, Adele Booth, 
Gertrude Glover, Harriett Boyd, Miss Walker, Sara R. 
Moore, and Sandra Dew. 


4. The library will advertise the junior intern- 
ship to ask applications for the position. 

. The position will be awarded by the head li- 
brarian on the basis of formal application, 
references, and an interview. Priority will be 
given to applicants interested in librarianship 
as a profession. 

. The junior intern’s work in the library will be 
planned as an introduction to various phases 
of public library work with the purpose of 
giving the intern an opportunity to form an 
opinion of the opportunities in librarianship. 

. As far as possible, the junior intern will be 
assigned subprofessional rather than clerical 
duties. 


The Junior Intern Program as outlined 
above was tried in three pilot libraries in the 
summer of 1959, and on the basis of that ex- 
perience the decision was made to expand and 
elaborate the program for 1960. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


The mechanics of the program were simple. 
The libraries desiring to have junior interns 
applied to the State Library Board for junior 
intern grants ($200 per junior intern, ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of each intern’s 
salary plus the required Social Security and 
state retirement matching funds). Awards were 
made on the basis of the quality of experience 
and supervision the library could offer. Pay- 
ment of grant funds was contingent upon the 
library’s locating a suitable candidate for its 
internship. The responsibility for recruiting 
and interviewing applicants, checking refer- 
ences, and choosing the best candidate was 
placed upon the head librarian; but assistance 
was provided in all these matters. 

To aid librarians in locating applicants, a 
committee of eleven librarians was appointed 
from the Public Library Section of the South 
Carolina Library Association. This committee 
met in Columbia in January and decided that 
by March 15 every college and university in 
the state would be visited by a committee 
member who would talk with the heads of 


the history and English departments and the 
vocational guidance counselors about the op- 
portunities in librarianship, and specifically 
about the opportunity for firsthand experience 
to be gained in the Junior Intern Program. 
The history and English professors were ap- 
proached not because their majors were de- 
sired to the exclusion of—or even in pref- 
erence to—others, but because it was reasoned 
that these departments are most likely to have 
students who have the necessary academic 
and personal qualifications for admission to 
graduate library school and who, perhajis not 
wanting to teach, are casting about for some 
other profession. The vocational guidance 
counselor, it was hoped, would be able to | 
reach students in all subject fields. 

In these conferences emphasis was laid on 
the fact that, although the major purpose of 
the Junior Intern Program was to recruit 
county and regional librarians, no obligation 
was entailed in the acceptance of a junior in- 
tern appointment. It was also made clear that 
applicants for these positions need not be 
already interested in librarianship, but should 
not be committed to some other vocation. 
Sought for junior intern positions were col- 
lege juniors and seniors who had decided on 
a major subject field (and could thus be pre- 
sumed ready to choose a profession or voca- 
tion in which to apply their knowledge), who 
had done or planned to do the greatest part 
of their undergraduate work in the liberal arts 
(since students who have an undue proportion 
of course time in vocational subjects may not 
have the background necessary for library 
work and may also find admission to gradu- 
ate library school difficult), who had at least 
a C-plus average, who had the personal quali- 
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fications desirable in a librarian, and who 
were in good physical and mental health. 

With the assistance of the faculty members 
mentioned above and that of the college li- 
brarians, arrangements were made for the 
committee members to talk with qualified stu- 
dents about the program and, of course, li- 
brarianship as a career. Students who evi- 
denced an interest in the junior internships 
were given a list of librarians to whom they 
might apply. 

Meanwhile the program was publicized. A 
general news article was carried by one of 
the state’s leading newspapers, while local 
newspaper publicity for specific internships 
was originated by the sponsoring libraries. In 
an effort to reach South Carolinians in college 
out of state as well as other young people who 
might like to work in South Carolina, a news 
release describing the program was sent to 
student publications issued by colleges and 
universities in seven southeastern states. As 
a result of this publicity and the Public Li- 
brary Section Committee’s recruiting activity, 
enough applications were received to make the 
awards genuinely competitive. 

It should be noted at this point that the 
Junior Intern Program, though planned to 
attract college students, was not limited ex- 
clusively to that group. Also eligible were 
young teachers who were interested in becom- 
ing county and regional librarians, and who 
could meet the requirements for admission to 
graduate library school. Although no recruit- 
ing program was aimed specifically at this 
group, their eligibility was mentioned in all 
publicity, and several applications were re- 
ceived. Only one, however, was acceptable. 

A total of ten young people were appointed 
to junior internships in nine county and re- 
gional libraries for the summer of 1960. An 
eleventh junior intern was employed at the 
State Library Board. All received a good 
variety of experience, working in all depart- 
ments of the libraries and sampling, as far as 
their abilities permitted, all types of work. 
Their supervising librarians planned their 
work as a logical, meaningful, and honest 
introduction to the profession. The good and 
satisfying aspects of, the work were em- 
phasized: the dull and troublesome parts were 
neither hidden nor denied, but were placed 
in their proper perspective. 


Ad 


This honesty indeed proved the best policy. 
The State Library Board brought both interns 
and librarians together for a one-day meeting 
in Columbia near the end of the internship 
period and found both young people and li- 
brarians genuinely enthusiastic about the 
program. 


A SESSION TO SUMMARIZE 


In independent sessions the interns and li- 
brarians were asked to talk the program over 
frankly and make suggestions for strength- 
ening it another year. One surprising—but 
gratifying—recommendation came from both 
groups: lengthen the period of the junior 
internship from two and one-half months to 
three months. Other recommendations made 
by the two groups were: 


Junior interns: 

Publicize the program more widely in col- 
lege, county, and city newspapers. 

Use young people, i.e., former junior in- 
terns) to talk to other students in col- 
leges and at club meetings. 

Work at changing the “old maid librarian” 
stereotype. 


Librarians: 

Broaden recruiting contacts with college 
and university faculties, to include sci- 
entific and technical divisions. 

Look for means of attracting young teach- 


—or grab them even younger 

“When I got my Girl Scout calendar for 1961 
I was pleasantly surprised to find that the pic- 
ture for September is of a Los Angeles Public 
Library bookmobile at a school stop. The blue 
and yellow paint is bright, and there is a picture 
of ‘Little Toot’ on its side. The title is, ‘Senior 
Girl Scouts serving as library aides assist the 
bookmobile librarian as the traveling library 
stops at a school.’ 

“What I’d like to emphasize is this: over the 
years many a Girl Scout has decided on nursing 
as a career because she had an opportunity to 
work as a nurses’ aide in a hospital. There is 
every reason to believe that library aides will be 
attracted to librarianship. The girls are not paid, 
they are reliable and report regularly to work, 
and they are available almost everywhere.”— 


Mrs. H. P. Hopper, Washington, D.C. 
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ers and others older than students into 
the program. 

Set up, probably at state level, a counseling 
service to provide information about 
graduate library schools, scholarships, etc. 

Another year the changes suggested will be 

incorporated in the program and other re- 
visions may also be made. For example, con- 
tacts with college department heads will be 
made earlier, probably before Christmas, to 
give them time to talk the program over with 
their students before the recruiting meetings 
are scheduled. The recruiting meetings, led by 
former junior interns, will be held after first 
semester examinations, with a librarian pres- 
ent to answer any questions that may arise. 

The State Library Board recognizes the fact 

that the program still has defects. There are 
problems yet to be solved, among them how 
to recruit teachers and others who may really 
want to become county librarians, without at- 
tracting the perpetually dissatisfied who drift 
from one occupation to another, and how to 
inform parents about the scope and future of 
librarianship. There is much work yet to be 


done with college faculties, since, for example, 
there are still history professors who want 
their students only to become historians. 

We recognize that the Junior Intern Pro- 
gram is not the answer to all recruiting needs, 
that it is only one part of a total program which 
we are developing. We think, nevertheless, 
that the program has its good points. It is 
simple, inexpensive, easy to manage, and—we 
are rash enough to say—successful. Although 
we dare not count now the success of the 
program in terms of librarians recruited, until 
these interns have safely graduated from col- 
lege and entered library school, we are con- 
fident that we will obtain new librarians from 
this group. We expect this program to be- 
come a “feeder” for a scholarship program 
now being worked out and think the experi- 
ence gained as interns will make these young 
people more apt candidates for library school 
training. Finally, we dare to claim success for 
the program in changing for the better the 
image of the librarian, at least in the minds 
of these young people and their friends and 
associates at home and at college. eee 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 
Budgeting 


Performance budgeting for the library 


by Catherine Maybury 


Libraries have a tendency to be at the bottom 
of the heap when money is doled out. This is 
particularly true in the case of public li- 
braries, for there never seems to be enough 
money to support adequately all governmental 
functions. In addition, governmental officials 
are not always conscious of the important role 
the public library should play in community 
life. When presented with budget requests for 
libraries, they are apt to have a poor under- 
standing, if any at all, of the use of and the 
need for the various items listed in the budget 
document. 

Performance budgeting offers a way for li- 
braries to present budget requests which not 
only will be given fuller attention but which 
will be better understood by both citizens 
and legislative bodies. With the need for ade- 
quate support as great as it is, libraries should 
take advantage of every opportunity coming 
their way for increasing this support. And 
the performance budget is such an opportu- 
nity. 


WHAT IS PERFORMANCE BUDGETING? 


Performance budgeting is not a new device: 
its common-sense approach has been used 
for many years by farsighted budget officers 
and administrators. It was not given careful 


@ Mrs. Maybury was 
librarian of the In- 
stitute of 
University of 
North Carolina, when 
this article was writ- 


Govern- 
ment, 
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librarian of 
the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 


ments 


scrutiny and close observation by the general 
public, however, until the first Hoover Com- 
mission called it by name and recommended 
its use by federal agencies in 1949. Since that 
time the technique has been discussed and 
debated with such vigor that one is led to be- 
lieve that here is an entirely new budgeting 
concept. In reality, it is nothing more than 
an explanation of the proposed expenditures 
in terms of accomplishments and _ results 
rather than in terms of the materials and man 
power needed to accomplish these results. 
Performance budgeting is the practice of 
1) telling what the library intends to do with 
the money it is requesting and 2) showing 
how much money is needed to carry out each 
phase of the program. For example, the li- 
brary performs a series of operations or pro- 
grams, such as technical processing, circula- 
tion, and reference. In the budget document, 
each such program is first described for the 
uninitiated. The extent of the program for the 
new year is set out, and the cost of that in- 
dividual program is stated, accompanied by 
supporting data which might or might not 
include the amounts to be spent for salaries, 
books, supplies and equipment, and so on. In 
this way, the legislative body will see why as 
well as what. In the ordinary line-item budg- 
et, on the other hand, the legislative body is 
given only an overall request for salaries, for 
books, for supplies, etc., with no indication 
as to what they will be spent for other than 
“library services.” “The all important con- 
sideration in budgeting is the work or service 
to be accomplished.”* Most librarians have 


*U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Fiscal, Budgeting, and Accounting Activities . . . 
January 1949 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1948), p. 74. 
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recognized for years that their very raison 
d’étre is service and that all library processes 
are directed toward this aim. Why not let 
this purpose be reflected in the budget? 

This author has no desire to enter into the 
argument as to whether “performance budget- 
ing” and “program budgeting” refer to the 
same or different processes, Suffice it to say 
that some authorities define performance 
budgeting as the practice of requesting operat- 
ing funds for particular services based on the 
cost of these services as shown by past per- 
formance, and program budgeting as the 
grouping of like functions or programs in the 
budget document. There are others who say 
that program budgeting is the process by 
which functions and their costs are set forth 
in advance and that performance budgeting 
is the process by which performance of these 
functions is checked in terms of the program 
advanced—the one process concerned with 
formulation and the other with execution. It 
is unfortunate that business administrators 
have not yet agreed on the use of these terms. 
At any rate, in this article “performance 
budgeting” refers to budget requests presented 
in terms of programs of work which in turn 


are supported by figures based on past per- 
formance—or what these programs actually 
cost in terms of work unsts and man-hours. 


HOW TO MAKE A PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Performance budgeting involves two basic 
procedures: 1) determination of programs 
of work, and 2) calculating the cost of these 
programs. 


Programs of Work 


The determination of programs of work 
involves the grouping of like functions or ac- 
tivities. This is most easily accomplished by 
using already existing departments or di- 
visions as starting points, since the organiza- 
tional structure in most libraries is a func- 
tional one. However, this approach may mini- 
mize one of the fundamental benefits which 
can. be derived from the use of performance 
budgeting—the review of programs and de- 
partmental organization which it makes pos- 
sible. Existing programs and departmental 
lines should be carefully scrutinized for the 
relationship they bear to the aims of the li- 


brary and for any unnecessary duplication of 
effort. For example, if the grouping procedure 
points out that several departments are or- 
dering books, then this activity should be in- 
vestigated in order to determine whether or 
not all book ordering should be centralized 
in one department. This review is particularly 
helpful in large libraries whose programs can- 
not be surveyed at a glance and where peri- 
odic review of departmental structure and ac- 
tivities does not occur. It helps to get rid of 
those stopgap procedures which are installed 
as temporary measures but which hang on out 
of inertia. 


Cost of Programs 


The next step is to list the items which are 
necessary for carrying out each program and 
the costs of these items. This list will include 
salaries, book funds, binding, supplies and 
equipment, and any other items necessary to 
the function, except building maintenance.’ It 
has been suggested® that the items in this list 
be separated into two groups: 1) fixed costs, 
or those which vary only with size of the total 
operation and not with workload, such as 
building maintenance and some administra- 
tive duties; and 2) variable costs, or those 
which vary directly with the volume of work 
produced, such as cataloging, reference, and 
circulation. This breakdown reveals to the 
budgeting authorities the costs which can be 
affected by their action on specific programs, 
while showing also what the constant costs will 
be. 

Costs of books, supplies and equipment, 
binding, and all other costs except salaries 
will be determined as usual—by the nature 
and needs of the institution or community of 
which the library is a part, the number of 


* If cost accounting is to be used, the cost of main- 
taining the department or room would be included in 
any statement of costs of a specific operation, but for 
purposes of library budgeting where cost accounting 
is not used, it is thought best to treat building main- 
tenance as a function separate and apart from all 
others. However, cost accounting is not recommended 
for any except the largest libraries, and then only 
after careful consideration of the work and expense 
involved. 

*See Performance Budgeting for Hospitals and 
Health Departments (Chicago: Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1956). 
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patrons, and the overall program of the li- 
brary, in the case of books; by the number 
of books and materials being processed and 
circulated, in the case of supplies and equip- 
ment; by the number of volumes in the col- 
lection, in the case of binding; or by any 
other device a library may have worked out 
for the measurement of these costs. Because 
salaries are more difficult to establish and 
since they constitute two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the total operating budget of most 
libraries, the man-hour technique, which 
measures cost only in terms of hours ex- 
pended, is recommended for determining costs 
of library programs. 

In order to determine the number of per- 
sons, or the number of man-hours, needed 
for each program, an accurate work unit to 
measure the amount of work performed for 
each activity must be decided upon. This work 
unit should express output in terms of the 
thing produced, i.e., for technical processing, 
the work unit can be an item, or a book 
processed, or a book ordered, etc.; for circu- 
lation, an item; for reference, a reference ques- 
tion; for extension services, an item or a ques- 
tion, among others; and so on. In the case 
of administrative and supervisory duties and 
functions, where there is no direct product 
from which a work unit can be derived, “the 
work program will consist of a description of 
the nature and scope of the activity and the 
conditions under which it is to be carried on 
during the coming year.”* In the case of pub- 
lic service departments with their varied ac- 
tivities, arrival at an accurate work unit may 
be difficult. The department may choose a 
unit which most nearly reflects its aim and 
purpose of the department and make it do, 
looking upon all its activities as leading up 
to the accomplishment of this goal. Several 
different work units can be used, however, 
each representing one activity, and studies 
made to determine the amount of time each 
staff member devotes to each activity. This 
would accurately reflect the actual work of 
the department but it would entail a consider- 
able amount of time and effort on the part of 


the staff. 


* John F. Willmott, “Work Programs and Municipal 
Budgets,” Public Management, vol. 27, no. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1945), p. 265. 
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The next step is to set forth exactly how 
much work the department intends to ac- 
complish during the coming year or biennium 
—how many books it expects to process, how 
many patrons it expects to serve in various 
ways, etc. For example, the statement of the 
program may have pointed out that since 
population has increased considerably during 
the past year, the number of books to be 
purchased should increase in order to maip- 
tain the level of the previous year. This means 
that the work of the order department, for 
example, will increase almost directly in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of books 
being purchased. Or, the reference depart- 
ment, noting the increase in population, may 
project its work program to meet the increased 
work which will be required of it. If 2000 
questions were handled by a department for 
a group of 1000 persons, then an increase of 
the population to 2000 would indicate a 
probable doubling of the number of questions 
which would be asked during the coming year. 
It should be noted here that unless reliable 
figures on the number of units of work pro- 
duced in the past and the number of persons 
producing these units can be estimated, li- 
braries will have to set up measures for ob- 
taining these figures a year or more in ad- 
vance of the first performance budget pres- 
entation. 

How many persons are going to be required 
to do the work and how much will it cost? 
These figures, again, are based on past ex- 
perience. How many persons were required 
to perform the work carried on during the 
past year? How many hours did it take? If 
a department produced 1500 units of work 
in one year with a staff of three persons, and 
these three persons were paid for a total of 
1950 hours during that year, then it took 1.3 
paid man-hours to complete each unit of work. 
Either gross or net man-hour figures can be 
used, since this is not a measurement figure. 
Based on these figures, all other items being 
equal, it is a matter of multiplying 1.3 times 
the number of units of work proposed for the 
coming year and dividing this figure by the 
number of hours one person works during the 
year to obtain the number of persons required 
to carry out the proposed program. Once the 
number of positions needed is determined, 
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these positions can be classified, if this has 
not already been done, and salaries can be 
set. Another method involves dividing the 
man-hour cost of producing a certain amount 
of work by the number of work units pro- 
duced in one year and multiplying this cost 
unit by the number of work units proposed 
for the coming year. Again, the number of 
persons needed to carry out this program must 
be determined. To the man-hour cost arrived 
at by either method must be added expenses 
for equipment, supplies and materials, and 
any fixed charges. This figure gives the cost 
of the proposed program based on costs of 
past programs. It may be necessary to adjust 
it to provide for increases in the cost of per- 

‘nnel and materials. 

The work measurement figure is also used 
to determine the number of people needed to 
carry out any extension of activities in the 
future. For instance, if over the past three 
years it was found that a certain number of 
catalogers was needed to catalog a given num- 
ber of books a year, the average number of 
books cataloged by each cataloger can be 
determined. If an additional fund were to be 
requested with which so many additional 
books a year were to be purchased, the li- 
brarian would have figures from which he 
could get the number of additional personnel 
needed to catalog the additional books. 

If it is known that no additional revenues 
will be forthcoming in the new budget year 
even though an increase in services is neces- 
sary, work measurement figures will be a 
valuable aid in determining how much curtail- 
ment in the level of services will be necessary 
or what services will have to be eliminated in 
order that existing funds can be utilized best. 
If the budget is not adopted as presented, a 
revised work program will have to be drawn 
up on the basis of actual allocations made. 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


It is recommended that the budget—whether 
it be a performance budget or a line-item 
budget—be presented either in two parts or 
that each function or program be presented 
in two parts, the first consisting of requests 
for items needed to maintain the services per- 
formed during the past year at the same level, 


the second containing requests for new serv- 
ices or for substantial increases in the level 
of existing services. This form of presentation 
gives the legislative body an understanding 
of the effect of budget cuts, if cuts must be 
made. It indicates immediately those non- 
controversial requests which have in past 
years been debated and approved and thus 
allows the legislative body to spend its time 
and energy on proposals for new programs 
or for expansion of old ones. It also allows 
certain requests to be eliminated without 
jeopardizing existing programs, or if an 
added service or higher level of service is 
thought to be more desirable, then it can be 
had by eliminating or lowering the level of 
an existing service. Since the legislative body 
is a policy-maker by virtue of its power over 
the budget, it ought to be supplied with all 
information and every possible device to en- 
sure judicious decisions. 

It is recommended, also, that a brief de- 
scription of and justification for all work pro- 
grams be included, written in terms easily 
understood by a layman. This justification 
should note “whether these activities are in- 
creasing or decreasing and how much in- 
crease or decrease will affect the requests for 
salaries, contractual services, materials, and 
equipment.”° 

Figures on volume and cost should be in- 
cluded in the budget document along with 
tables showing expenditures by work programs 
and the traditional line-item or character-and- 
object breakdown. However, it is desirable for 
the budget resolution which is actually adopted 
by the legislative body to make flat appropria- 
tions for each program rather than line-by- 
line appropriations. This gives the librarian 
greater flexibility in shifting expenditures 
within programs and avoids the necessity of 
asking the legislative body to pass on minor 
changes. 

As in all budget presentations, correspond- 
ing figures for the prior year and the current 
year should be included in the budget. In this 
way, both the librarian and the legislative 
body can see how the requests compare with 
past experience. 


* Irving Tenner, “Justifying Budget Requests,” Pub- 
lic Management, vol. 23, no. 10 (October 1946) , p. 297. 
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City of Richmond, Virginia 
BUDGET - FISCAL YEAR 1959-60 


RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT, BOARD, COMMISSION OR AGENCY 


Acquisitions and Catalog 
(Acct. #030105.) 
This program provides for selecting, purchasing, receiving, acknowledg- 


ing (in case of gifts), accessioning, classifying, cataloging, and further 
processing of books, periodicals, music items, and other related library 


materials. 


The elements of this work program are library materials ordered, gifts 
received and acknowledged, materials processed for discard, materials 
cataloged, catalog cards made or ordered and filed, and plastic covers 


applied to new books. 


Items handled 


Average cost 


Actual 
195758 


Estimate 
1958-59 


Budget 
1959-60 


53,495 58,230 68,000 


$1.19 $1.22 $1.12 


i a italien ~ -_— en hasdaiiaagsll” tile 0 4 
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Performance budgeting in its simplest form is illus- 
trated by these two pages of the Richmond, Va., Public 
Library budget for 1959-60. The page for Acquisitions 
and Catalog (above) shows how a library operation is 


WHY THE PERFORMANCE BUDGET? 


Why the performance budget for libraries? 
For the same reasons performance budgeting 
has been applied to other functions: to obtain 
a more accurate statement of needs, a more 
equitable allocation of funds, a more carefully 
controlled expenditure of funds, a more easily 
and readily understood statement of what is to 
be accomplished with the requested appropri- 
ation. And what interests librarians most of 
all, the legislative body will be made to see 
that there is a relationship between services 
rendered and the amount requested to per- 
form these services. 

Although use of the performance budget is 
no guarantee that budget requests will be 
granted, it may mean that budget cuts, in- 
stead of being made across the board, will be 
confined to those programs least necessary 
to the effective management of the library. It 
is assumed that the budget document will be 
drawn up in such a manner as to indicate the 
librarian’s conception of the relative impor- 
tance of specific programs, although the legis- 
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broken down into number of items to be handled plus 
unit cost. The summary sheet on the right shows the 
total library budget in two forms: a budget by type of 
expenditure at bottom and a program budget above. 


lative body ultimately must decide priorities. 
Budget cutting must be applied to specifically 
stated programs and the ultimate responsibility 
for the limitation or restriction on the pro- 
grams lies with the legislative body and not 
with the librarian. In this way, the legislative 
body is made to share with the librarian the 
responsibility for providing definite services. 

Another reason for adopting the perform- 
ance budget is the control it offers the li- 
brarian. After the performance budget is ap- 
proved, it represents a contract of a sort 
between the librarian and the legislative body. 
The librarian has said, in effect, “Give me 
the requested appropriation and I in turn 
will provide these services.” The same work 
measurement figures which were used in the 
formulation of the budget can now be used 
by him as a check against performance to 
ensure fulfillment of the contract. 

With this information at hand, the planned 
program should be compared to the actual 
program for each department and for each 
activity. For example, figures for the preced- 
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City of Richmond, Virginia 
BUDGET - FISCAL YEAR 1959-60 


BUREAU 


DESCRIPTION 


RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT, BOARD, COMMISSION OR AGENCY 
EXPENDITURES 
ESTIMATE 
FISCAL YR 
1956-59 


BUDGET 
FISCAL YR 
1959-60 


ACTUAL 
FISCAL YR 
1957-58 


GENERAL FUND 


Annual Appropriation, arteries a. x 
Less: Unexpended Balance ,. ,..,..., 
Net Total GENERAL FUND Expenditure 


EXPENDITURES BY WORK PROGRAM 


# General Administration. 
# - Binding and Repair. . 

#030104. . Public Services . ee 
#030105. Acquisitions and Catalog. 


EXPENDITURES BY CHARACTER AND OBJECT 
Man-Years, Permanent Employment . 


Personal Services, Permanent. . 
Supplies and Materials. ....... 
Equipment, Maintenance and Replacement. 
Equipment, New. ..... 

Rents and Utilities ..... 
PUmASORtAORS. » «6 0 ee eo 4 

POUR ss bo 6 e eS soe 
Freight, Express and Hauling. 

Other Contractual Services. 


ing year indicate that 1500 units of work 
were completed by three persons; figures 
presently being received indicate that these 
three persons are going to complete only 1200 
work units. If there are seasonal or other 
variations, then these variations should be 
taken into account, withholding judgment 
until a true trend can be seen. If there are no 
known variations affecting the work, the devi- 
ation from the work measurement figures may 
be a measure of personal efficiency or may 
simply highlight a situation which should be 
studied. 

Regular reporting of work units completed, 
which will be an innovation for many, is 
necessary if the librarian is to exercise con- 
trol over the contract he has made. It is not 
enough that the money is legally expended for 
items set forth in the budget document, for 
this constitutes only half of the contract. File 
cabinets may be purchased and additional 


5 243,315 250,200 5 
268 
$ 243,047 


303,218 


5 300, 210 


195, 285 
7,369 
152,548 


staff hired, but these items are only means 
to a promised end, and it is incumbent on the 
librarian to see to it that the end is reached. 

Another advantage of the performance 
budget is the more effective control of costs 
which it provides, In addition to the almost 
effortless check it provides the librarian, the 
breakdown by activity puts responsibility for 
cost as well as program squarely on the per- 
son in charge of the activity, who is in the 
best position to exercise control over costs. 
The head cataloger will be responsible for 
cataloging a certain number of items during 
the course of the year, and for seeing to it 
that they are cataloged within stated cost 
limits. 

The performance budget is also a planning 
tool. With it, the librarian is in a position to 
study practices and procedures and to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. New methods devised 
to simplify and speed up routines can be put 
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into operation and the work measurement re- 
ports watched closely until the new figures be- 
come standardized. After a standard figure has 
been obtained, it can be compared with the 
earlier figures obtained while using former 
practices, in order to determine the effective- 
ness of new techniques. 


STANDARDS 


An inherent weakness of the performance 
budget—and this failing is particularly evi- 
dent when applied to library processes—is the 
lack of generally accepted standards by which 
to measure work. This factor has probably 
been a major cause of the apparent reluctance 
of librarians to adopt the performance budget. 
How does one determine the number of books 
which should be cataloged or the number of 
reference questions which should be answered 
during a stated period of time? The time it 
takes to catalog a book or answer a reference 
question varies from a few minutes in some 
cases to several hours and sometimes days in 
others. Therefore, it would seem that the best 
that could be done is to work with what is 
available, and in this case, it would be an 
average figure based on an adequate sample. 
Each department of each library must adopt 
for itself standards of reasonable efficiency 
based on past experience, and must review 
these standards periodically. Although it may 
take fifteen minutes to catalog one book, one 
hour for another, and most of the day for 
another, when the average time is obtained 
from records extending over an adequate 
period of time, a fairly accurate figure can 
be obtained which will serve as a basis for 
comparison in the future. 

There has been much talk about establishing 
standards and uniform accounting systems for 
comparison purposes. Set standards not only 
at times have little significance for a particu- 
lar body, they also often work hardship on 
those who actually should not be affected by 
them at all, but who feel that because standards 
are established, they must attempt to meet 
them. Comparison between various agencies is 
often more harmful than it is helpful in that 
any careful examination of any two agencies 
being compared will reveal wide differences in 
techniques, services offered, materials worked 
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with, and so on, and is consequently, without 
significance. For instance, a work measure- 
ment figure for a reference librarian in a par- 
ticular library may indicate that he is answer- 
ing twenty-four questions in one day while 
figures from another library of the same type 
indicate that its reference librarian can handle 
only six questions in one day. The group of 
people being served has to be considered, the 
kind of information being sought, whether in- 
struction in the use of materials is given, 
whether the librarian does the work for each 
patron for each request, and so on, before 
the comparison has any validity. 

One of the most important aspects of es- 
tablishing standards of any kind, including 
internal ones, is self-evaluation—the careful 
consideration of the aims of the particular de- 
partment or agency. John M. Leavens, execu- 
tive director of the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion of New York City, reports that “these 
preliminary explorations [of the Commission ] 
into inter-city costs revealed comparisons of 
two things—first, that distinctions in methods 
of operation, because of local considerations, 
must be treated as of key importance in every 
type of activity, no matter how ‘universal’ 
the function appears to be; and second, that 
a common terminology in the field of work- 
load and performance measurement is lacking, 
but is needed and greatly desired.” 


QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


There are other weaknesses in the perform- 
ance budget. It is not the complete answer to 
the librarian’s prayer for a tool of maximum 
control. Quantity rather than quality is meas- 
ured, and reduction or limitation of quantity 
will not necessarily raise the quality of the 
work. However, performance budgeting does 
not in itself lower quality, as some suggest, 
even though emphasis is put on quantity. So 
long as the librarian recognizes that budget- 
ing is an administrative device and not a 
means by which services are improved, per- 
formance budgeting will not weaken the 
quality of library services. 


* John M. Leavens, “Measuring Budget Performance 
—Concepts,” Municipal Finance, vol. 33, no. 1 (Au- 
gust 1960), p. 65. 
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DIFFICULTIES 


Initiating a performance budget is not an 
easy process. Apart from new techniques to 
be learned, adapted, and perfected, many un- 
foreseen problems are likely to arise. In some 
cases, already overworked staffs will be asked 
to take on the additional chore of making time 
studies and recording statistics—the outcome 
of which could work to their disadvantage. It 
will mean checking on the efficiency of the 
staff and asking that they help in the process. 
In some cases, it will mean calling for in- 
formation and answers to questions from 
people who have never in the past had to 
account for their actions. However, if these 
problems are anticipated by a careful ap- 
proach to and presentation of the change, 
staff tension will be reduced or eliminated. 

It has been argued that performance budget- 
ing for libraries is difficult if not well-nigh 
impossible due to the unmeasurable nature of 
the library’s activities. This is not necessarily 
the case. Although there are many functions 
peculiar to libraries which are difficult to 
measure, most of these functions can be meas- 
ured to some degree and this measurement, 
however inadequate, is better than no measure- 
ment at all. 

Library activities, as a matter of fact, are 
much more easily measured than are many of 
the functions of other agencies where perform- 
ance budgeting is being used successfully. For 
example, in city government, where perform- 
ance budgeting is most prevalent at the mo- 
ment, crime prevention, traffic safety, and fire 
prevention occupy a large share of the efforts 
of the police, safety, and fire departments. 
How could one measure the number of crimes 
prevented, the number of traffic accidents 
averted, or the number of fires not started 
due to the efforts on the part of these agen- 
cies? 

There are corresponding areas in library 
work. Education is assumed to be a function 
of libraries, entertainment and recreation, an- 
other. How many intellectual horizons have 
been broadened because of libraries? To how 
many libraries goes the credit for better and 
more useful citizens? How many of the sick 
have been cured because of libraries? For 
that matter, how many crimes have libraries 


prevented? Generally speaking, however, these 
functions are the result of other, more specific 
duties which are measurable, whereas in the 
cases of police, safety, and fire, the “un- 
measurable” function of prevention is a pri- 
mary function which stands alone and does 
not result from other specific duties. 

Libraries are usually departmentalized, and 
the function of getting a book from the pub- 
lisher to the patron is broken down into vari- 
ous well-defined areas with certain persons 
carrying on specific activities which can be 
isolated and measured. Many agencies are not 
so fortunate in this respect. Take again as an 
example the police department and its crime 
prevention program. There may be a crime 
prevention bureau, a defective bureau, and a 
youth bureau, all of which have as a primary 
duty the prevention of crime. In addition, 
every patrolman is also actively engaged in 
the same activity. Measuring an activity, even 
one which is ordinarily easily measured, is 
exceedingly difficult under these circumstances 
—and yet it is being done. 

Even though the performance budget may 
not do for libraries what it will do for gov- 
ernmental agencies or for industry, it is an 
approach to accurate measurement and eff- 
cient operation and should be considered as 
an improvement over the line-item method of 
budgeting, which may be nothing more than 
a haphazard guess. The performance budget 
can serve as the long-sought-for link between 
administrative operations and fiscal control. 
With its use, budget making can be looked 
upon as an administrative tool rather than as 
a once-a-year inconvenience or as an obstacle 
to effective planning. eee 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


The Library Administration issue of Library 
Trends (January 1959) is among other things 
an excellent review of the current literature on 
library administration. Paul Wasserman’s “De- 
velopment of Administration in Library Service” 
(College and Research Libraries, July 1958) 
has a highly selective list of references on li- 
brary administration, most of them published in 
the, 1950’s. 





ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Insurance 


Check your fire 
insurance 


by Harold L. Roth 


Mr. Roth is librarian of the East Orange, N.J., 
Public Library. He writes: 
“My own experience with the problem of 
fire insurance for libraries stems from the 
purchase of a Valu- 
able Papers policy 
for our library and 
its subsequent re- 
newal, from the con- 
solidation of all East 
Orange public build- 
ing coverage under 
one heading, and 
from extensive read- 
ing in the field. This 
led to my assign- 
ment as an appraiser 
of library materials in the disastrous Bayonne, 
New Jersey, Public Library fire in 1959, and 
subsequent consultations.” 

This article is an extension of remarks made 
at a meeting of the Library Administration 
Division’s Insurance for Libraries Committee 
during the Montreal Conference. 


In 1946, a very important little volume, The 
Insurance of Libraries, by Dorothea Singer, 
made its appearance. It was described as a 
manual for librarians, and stated at the begin- 
ning some attitudes: 


“The reasons most often expressed against 
library insurance are: 
Nothing much ever happens to libraries. 
Books do not burn easily; even if a fire 
should start, it would spread very 
slowly... .” 


Almost fifteen years later those attitudes 
still seem to hold. In the order of handling 
administrative details in a library, the in- 
surance factor is down at the end of the list. 


Since my assignment at Bayonne, I have 
been asked to comment on coverage in many 
New Jersey and out-of-state libraries, and in 
almost every case concern was expressed only 
for the so-called valuable items in the collec- 
tion, rather than for the entire collection. At 
other times a quick approach to insuring the 
library and its collections at a nominal figure 
and with a minimum expenditure of effort was 
desired. In most cases insurance was bought 
in a haphazard fashion, with little understand- 
ing of the place of insurance in library ad- 
ministration. 

It is possible to buy insurance on the con-' 
tents of a library building without presenting 
any inventory or having anything to back up 
the valuation. This may provide adequate in- 
surance coverage, but it may raise a problem 
with what insurance companies call “proof of 
loss.” This problem arises in the settlement of 
claims involving less than total loss, where 
portions of the collection may have been 
totally destroyed, portions partially destroyed, 
and the rest left intact and serviceable. 

If an up-to-date inventory exists, changes 
in collection and changes in value have been 
incorporated into the insurance coverage, the 
shelf list maintained in a consistent fashion, 
and the percentage of the collection in circula- 
tion can be estimated, the problem of settling 
the claim should not be difficult. Difficulties in 
settling library claims may result if— 


1. An inventory has never been taken or is out 
of date. 

2. Shelf lists and collections have never been 
weeded. 

. Insurance coverage has not changed with a 
changing collection or with the depreciating 
or appreciating value of that collection. 

. Collections have been arbitrarily swelled by 
gifts and other miscellany to hold space. 

. Extensive runs of periodicals and other ma- 
terials have been accumulated for the same 
reason. 

. Used and unused portions of the collection 
share the same general areas. 

. Shelf lists contain a variety of information 
and inconsistent pricing data. 

. A substantial portion of the collection and 
its stacks have been completely destroyed. 

. The policy covering the collection has a co- 
insurance feature, which in case of a fire 
may lead to the presumption the collection 
is underinsured. 

10. There is a question as to whether books and 
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other library materials are part of the con- 
tents as covered by the policy. 


The story can be continued at great length 
and in a variety of combinations. In addition, 
it may be noted that appraisers for the in- 
sured and the insurers approach the problem 
of settlement from different points of view. 

If this article has been successful in show- 
ing some of the horrors which exist in the 
library insurance picture, the next step will be 
to make some practical recommendations for 
getting effective insurance coverage. 


1. Check the date of insurance policies to see 
what changes, if any, have been made in 
brjnging it up to date. Riders in the form of 
printed notices are dated and attached for 
this purpose. 

2. If there is no coverage, or the community 
or parent institution has a self-insurance 
plan that provides only partial coverage, or 
coverage has not been updated for years, 
an immediate binder can be obtained for an 
estimated figure until a more definite figure 
is ascértained. A good rough estimate can 
be obtained by checking expenditure files 
for library materials during the period, and 
adding a standard processing fee. If weed- 
ing has been going on at a specified rate, 
deductions should be taken for this. 

3. If part of the collection is kept only because 
space exists, try to maintain this collection 
in one area. It is usually not necessary to 
insure this collection if replacement would 
not normally be made. 

. If government publications are deposited 
and have a definite function to perform in 
the library, insure them for replacement 
value, since replacements will usually have 
to be bought from the government. 

. Survey the periodical collections to deter- 
mine that all items are of value. Estimate 
values as for books, remembering to con- 
sider a percentage for binding. 

. Handling of gifts should take place in a 
specific area, and those selected for addition 
to the collection should be valued at replace- 
ment plus processing cost, the same as pur- 
chased items. 

. Microfilm must be considered at replace- 
ment value. If the originals of microfilmed 
publications are also available and the mi- 
crofilm form is held as the master set, in- 
sure it alone. 

. Maintain the shelf list in a _ consistent 
fashion. Either list, or discount price should 
be entered, and variations noted. 


. Maintain a stack arrangement plan with 
fairly close estimate of dimensions, capacity, 
and nature of the collection therein. 

. Keep contents insurance coverage up to 
date, and if insurance coverage is handled 
through another department, notify it of 
significant changes. 

. Spot-inventory the collection from time to 
time. If possible maintain an average value 
figure for subject segments of collection. 

. Check circulation percentages to reduce cost 
of fire protection (other kinds of coverage 
can be obtained for off-premises loss). 

3. Above all else, make certain that there is 
some sort of fire coverage on your collec- 
tions. 


It may very well be true that “nothing much 
ever happens to libraries,” but when some- 
thing does happen insurance protection en- 
ables the library to get back on its feet again, 
without having to find special funds, It 
may be true that “books do not burn easily; 
even if a fire should start, it would spread 
very slowly. . . .”. However, with fire, time is 
relative; a weekend blaze can wreak a great 
deal of havoc. The peculiar mixture of smoke 
and water added to sizing and glue on book 
bindings and paper make for a great loss 
potential. Even without fire and smoke, water 
is particularly ruinous to books. 

Insurance gives a 24-hour-a-day coverage, 
365 days a year. The cost is relatively low for 
the protection it affords. Even with the latest 
fire detection aids insurance protection is 
needed, and where they are used it can be 
obtained at an even lower rate. The entire 
usable collection should be insured, not just 
the so-called rarities; it is the usable collec- 
tion which will need more immediate replace- 
ment. 

Evaluation is the most difficult part of the 
job. Help can be obtained from the frequently 
revised reports of the ALA Insurance Com- 
mittee.' Depreciation and appreciation of the 
value of materials vary with libraries and 
with the use made of materials. When specific 
problems arise, consultant advice is available. 

Good administration calls for an awareness 
of potential problems. Certainly the insurance 
aspect of libraries falls in this category. ©¢® 


The most recent report is “Evaluation of Library 
Materials for Insurance Purposes,” ALA Bulletin, 
June 1959, p. 540-41. 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation 


The Copyright Division of the Library of Congress 


is laying a sound basis for revision of the 
copyright law. Now is the time for librarians 
to make their viewpoint known. 


Libraries and copyright law revision— 
progress and prospects 


by Joseph W. Rogers 


It is anticipated that a preliminary draft of a 
new copyright law willl be introduced into 
Congress during its present session. If this is 
achieved as expected, it will mark the con- 
clusion of the first phase of an effort to secure 
a thorough revision of the country’s now an- 
tiquated act of March 4, 1909. Work towards 
this objective was begun by the Copyright 
Office in 1956 and has been strenuously pur- 
sued since then. 

As suggested by past revision efforts, the 
bill as initially presented will serve as a basis 
for discussion with a view to the formulation 
of a new bill for consideration by Congress. 
While the efforts of the Copyright Office— 
through historical review, comparison with 
the laws of other countries, and exploration of 
current issues and problems with experts in 
the field—have heretofore been directed to- 
wards isolating the principal problems need- 
ing resolution and suggesting possible alter- 
native solutions to them, the preliminary bill 
will necessarily propose the solutions to be 
considered for adoption. These solutions will 
undoubtedly be examined very closely, espe- 
cially by the groups principally affected—the 
writers, producers, and users of books, music, 


e Mr. Rogers is chief of the Copyright Catalog- 
ing Division of the Library of Congress and the 
author of U.S. National Bibliography and the 
Copyright Law, just published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company. 
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motion pictures, and other copyright ma- 
terials. The expectation is that this prelimi- 
nary bill will be thoroughly studied and com- 
mented on by all groups concerned. 
Librarians have reason to express them- 
selves on many aspects of copyright legisla- 
tion, as was pointed out by this writer in the 
April 1958 issue of the ALA Bulletin. Arthur 
Fisher,’ Register of Copyrights, has called on 
librarians for expressions of views. The re- 
sponse to date has been extremely small. Pos- 
sibly this may be due to librarians’ feeling of 
remoteness from the problems involved in 
legislation of this nature, or to the human 
tendency to let “George” take care of issues 
that tend to be complex. It is more than a 
little discouraging, for example, to observe 
the relative aloofness exhibited by British li- 
brary groups to legislation now before Parlia- 
ment which would require British public li- 
braries to pay a royalty to the author and 
publisher for each circulation of a copy- 


* Mr. Fisher died November 12, 1960. A Library of 
Congress staff member wrote of him: “Arthur’s death 
is really a great loss to the Library. He was a dedi- 
cated and forceful man, and his knowledge and in- 
fluence will be missed, especially on the copyright 
law revision work.” The Washington Post acclaimed 
him as “a man of intense personal courage, who con- 
tinued to work for the cause in which he believed 
even after he knew he had leukemia.” A. L. Kamin- 
stein, who has been appointed Acting Register of 
Copyrights, repeats Mr. Fisher’s solicitation of li- 
brarians’ opinions and suggestions on copyright law 
revision, 
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righted work. The “public lending right” 
which this legislation would create, if passed, 
is a concept which has recently been vigor- 
ously promoted by author and Member of 
Parliament Sir Alan Herbert. The issue at 
stake is a fundamental one, however, involv- 
ing principally the interests of authors and 
publishers, on the one hand, and those of the 
libraries and book-reading public, on the 
other. 


PHOTOCOPYING COPYRIGHTED MATERIALS 


There is some evidence, also, that at least a 
few of our British friends may be regretting 
the fact that their influence was not brought 
to bear upon the recent legislation and regu- 
lations controlling the photocopying of copy- 
righted materials and the specifying of pro- 
cedures to be followed in securing per- 
missions for such use. The procedures were 
developed to give clear indication of a would- 
be copier’s obligations, and of the steps he 
should take to secure clearance; unfortu- 
nately, these have been outlined in such great 
detail that some feel they create more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

To this particular problem, fortunately, a 
great amount of attention has already been 
given in this country by two library groups. 
The Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photo- 
copygng has, with the assistance of a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, made 
a study of actual photocopying practices in 
representative libraries and is expected to 
make proposals in the near future with respect 
to the making of single copies of works or 
parts of works for scholarly purposes. The 
committee is chaired by Edward G. Freehafer, 
director of the New York Public Library and 
representative of the Association of Research 
Libraries, and includes representatives of the 
American Library Association, Special Li- 
braries Association, and American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. 

Another group concerned with photocopy- 
ing, but principally in the field of science and 
with emphasis upon the problems created by 
the practice of making multiple rather than 
single copies, is the Committee to Investigate 
Copyright Problems Affecting Communication 
of Education and Scientific Information. This 
group has met in Washington on several occa- 


sions and is studying various proposals de- 
signed to retain the advantages of multiple 
copying without damaging the interests of au- 
thors and publishers. 


INDIVIDUALS’ VIEWS UNEXPRESSED 


Special copyright law revision committees 
of the American Library Association, Music 
Library Association, and Special Libraries As- 
sociation have been in existence for some 
time. These committees have been kept in 
touch with the revision activities of the Copy- 
right Office as these have progressed; it is 
probably safe to say, however, that all of them 
find it difficult to formulate views representa- 
tive of the interests of their respective organi- 
zations because such views have not been 
forthcoming from individual members. 

The ALA committee under the chairman- 
ship of Richard E. Chapin, Michigan State 
University, sponsored a symposium on copy- 
right problems which was presented by the 
Governmental Relations Section of the Li- 
brary Administration Division during the 
ALA Washington Conference in 1959. Four 
of the five papers presented at this meeting 
were published in the May 1960 issue of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. These papers re- 
viewed, among other topics, photocopying, 
notice, and deposit. 

A few other statements and comments on 
such topics have appeared in the library press 
during the past two years. On the whole, how- 
ever, there have been only isolated expres- 
sions of views on copyright revision problems 
by individual librarians, and in many cases 
these have appeared only as the result of di- 
rect solicitation. 

One exception to this should be mentioned. 
The Geography and Map Division of the 
Special Libraries Association adopted a reso- 
lution at its summer meeting in 1959 recom- 
mending that a new law require the inclusion 
on copyrighted maps of “a notice of copyright 
in the long form, including the copyright 
claimant’s full name and address and the year 
date of publication.” (It should be noted that 
the present law does not require, in the case 
of maps, more than the short form of notice 
—copyright symbol and name or initials of 
claimant but not date; also that it does not 
require the claimant’s address in either form.) 
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No other formal expression of views by any 
library group has been issued so far as is 
known. 


SENATE COMMITTEE PRINTS 


The research studies performed by or under 
the aegis of the Copyright Office meanwhile 
are being made available to a wide audience 
in a series of committee prints issued by the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. Altogether, it is expected that there 
will be eleven separate prints reproducing a 
total of 34 studies. While the topics of these 
studies vary greatly in the extent to which 
they affect or interest libraries, the following 
may be cited as the more important: 


Srupres 1—4 (first committee print)—1) The 
History of U.S.A. Copyright Law Revision 
1901-1954; 2) Size of the Copyright Indus- 
tries; 3) The Meaning of “Writings” in the 
Copyright Clause of the Constitution; 4) 
The Moral Right of the Author. 


Stupies 7-10 (third committee print)— 


7) Notice of Copyright; 8) Commercial Use 
of the Copyright Notice; 


9) Use of the 
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Copyright Notice by Libraries; 10) False 
Use of Copyright Notice. 

Stupies 14-16 (fifth committee print)— 
14) Fair Use of Copyrighted Works; 15) 
Photoduplication of Copyrighted Material 
by Libraries; 16), Limitations on Perform- 
ing Rights. 

Stupies 17-19 (sixth committee print)— 
17) The Registration of Copyright. 

Stupies 20-21 (seventh committee print)— 
20) Deposit of Copyrighted Works; 21) 
The Catalog of Copyright Entries. 

Stupies 29-31 (tenth committee print)— 
29) Protection of Unpublished Works; 
30) Duration of Copyright; 31) Renewal 
of Copyright. 

StTupIEs 32-34 (eleventh committee print)— 
32) Protection of Works of Foreign Or- 
igin; 33) Copyright in Government Publi- 
cations. 


In the past the impact of the librarian upon 
copyright legislation has not by any means 
been negligible. While this is so, it must be 
admitted that the librarian has tended to wear 
blinders which focused his attention upon one 
problem to the exclusion of all others. This 
danger is present today by virtue of the cur- 
rent widespread concern with fair use, par- 
ticularly with respect to photocopying. The 
library administrator who limits his interest 
to this topic may indeed help solve it con- 
structively, yet have little or no effect eo 
more fundamental issues. 

The total effect of the copyright law is 
far-reaching, however, and is not limited 
merely to the extension of benefit to authors, 
composers, and artists by enabling them to 
control the reproduction of their works and 
to receive tangible rewards for their efforts; 
or to the extension of a comparable benefit 
to the industries which produce and distribute 
their works by making it possible for them 
to do so profitably. The copyright law affects 
also the daily experience of every reader, 
auditor, and observer of contemporary litera- 
ture, music, and art. If librarians care at all 
about the number and kind of intellectual 
works that will be produced in the future for 
the use and enjoyment of the people in their 
communities, they need to extend their inter- 
est considerably beyond a concern with their 
privileges and responsibilities in making and 
supplying photocopies. eco 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Conference Attendance 


Current conference attendance practices 


by Andrew Geddes 


In February 1959, a Committee on Conference 
Attendance was established by the Personnel 
Administration Section of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division. This committee was charged with 
the responsibility of surveying current policies 
and practices in public, school, college, and uni- 
versity libraries related to staff attendance at con- 
ferences. Not only were all types of libraries to 
be included but also libraries of all sizes, rang- 
ing from the one-man school library to the large 
municipal public library. 

A questionnaire, consisting of five pages, was 
mailed to 452 libraries. These libraries, located 
in all areas of the United States, were selected 
by subcommittee members for each type of li- 
brary. Three hundred and one, or 66.5 per cent 
of the questionnaires, were returned. Consider- 
ing its length and the detail sought, the profes- 
sion is to be complimented on its splendid co- 
operation. 


I. TIME INFORMATION 

Of the 301 responses received, 272 libraries 
indicated that they grant time with pay to some 
of their personnel to attend meetings. However, 
there is a gradual but decided decline in the 
application of this policy to employees outside 
the professional group. In addition to this policy, 
a few libraries also allow staff to attend meet- 
ings on a leave-without-pay basis. 

When staff is granted leave to attend meet- 
ings, 271 libraries permit leaves for the entire 
conference. Travel time is allowed in 272 li- 
braries. However, when a meeting can be 
reached by a staff member traveling on his own 
time, travel time is granted only by 57 libraries. 


@ Mr. Geddes is chief, Extension Services De- 
partment, Queens Borough Public Library. He 
served as chairman of the committee which made 
the survey reported in this article. 


ll. SELECTION INFORMATION 

Generally, libraries reported that all classifi- 
cations of staff are eligible for attendance at 
conferences and that several methods of select- 
ing persons to attend meetings are used. The 
most frequent method requires the staff mem- 
ber to apply to the chief librarian or govern- 
ing body of the library for permission to attend. 
In many libraries, selection is based on the rec- 
ommendation of department heads, while some 
libraries use a system of election, particularly 
those in which there are staff associations. In 
others, a policy statement on conference attend- 
ance, or, occasionally, governmental regulations 
determine who may attend. The board of trus- 
tees or the governing body usually gives ap- 
proval to the chief librarian’s attendance at 
conferences, while approval for all other staff 
attendance is given by the chief librarian. 

On the question of whether a person should 
be a member of the group holding a conference 
before permission to attend is granted, 88 li- 
braries felt a person should be a member of 
the sponsoring group, while 157 did not. 

Such problems as adequate coverage of serv- 
ice points in the library, lack of funds, and dis- 
tance from a conference site necessitate placing a 
limitation on the number of persons granted time 
to attend meetings. Because of these factors, 164 
libraries have developed systems of rotation so 
that the opportunity to attend may be shared by 
all staff over a period of time. The basis of these 
rotation schemes can be seniority on the staff, 
previous conference attendance, conference com- 
mitments, staff interest, the subject of the meet- 
ings, or a point system based on many factors. 
Some libraries have formalized these programs, 
while others have maintained informal records. 

With but seven exceptions, all libraries make 
efforts to keep their staff informed of coming 
meetings and encourage their staff to attend. 





lil. ATTENDANCE INFORMATION 

Only 100 libraries indicated it was necessary 
to place limitations on the number of meetings 
a person may attend each year. Where it is 
necessary, it is done primarily to insure that 
the opportunity to attend is made available 
to the largest number of interested persons. 

When time with pay is granted staff to attend 
meetings, 197 libraries require staff to attend a 
certain number of sessions of a conference, 
whereas 75 indicated they do not make this re- 
quirement. However, most responses noted that 
“the staff member was expected to put in a full 
day,” or “they are not on vacation.” 

The requirement of a report on attendance is 
one on which there is an almost even distribu- 
tion: 157 require a report, 141 do not. Of the 
157 requiring reports, 97 ask for written ones, 
60 for oral. These reports are generally made 
directly to the chief librarian or to the staff 
at meetings. In some cases, the staff organiza- 
tion also receives a report. 


IV. FINANCIAL INFORMATION 

In general only a few libraries pay the ex- 
penses of all staff who attend conferences. The 
usual practice is to send one or more delegates 
with full expenses, a limited number perhaps 
with partial expenses, and the rest on a leave- 
with-pay basis. Seventy-six out of 273 libraries 
reported they do pay the full expenses of staff 
who attend. 

As far as transportation expenses are con- 
cerned, 87 libraries have felt it necessary to 
place restrictions on the amount granted for this 
purpose, while 146 have not. 

The question of what financial allowances are 
made for a person using his own car for travel 
to and from a conference brought a variety of 
responses. Mileage was the most frequent basis. 
While the amount per mile varied from 3¢ to 
10¢, the figure most often mentioned was 6¢ or 
7¢. Some of the other bases for allowances were: 
“the actual cost,” “the cost of first-class plane 
fare,” “cost of round-trip coach fare.” 

Seventy-seven libraries out of the 269 respond- 
ing give their staff a sum of money in advance 
to pay expenses at the conferences. The balance, 
192, reimburse the person for the accumulated 
expenses upon presentation of a voucher and 
receipted bills or a statement with receipts. 
These are usually presented to the financial off- 
cer or chief librarian for approval. The funds to 
pay expenses are frequently a part of the li- 
brary’s regular budget, although a number of 
libraries indicate that funds are derived from 
special sources, such as petty cash, a special 
city fund, or, as one library reports, a trust fund. 
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V. STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
In this section, comparative statistics were 
sought in many areas. Below is a summary of 
responses for some of the questions: 


1958 1959 


Number of employees—full 
time equivalents 

Number of meetings 
attended by staff 

Number of staff attending 
meetings 

Amount of money expended 
for conference attendance $175,997 $221,532 


All of the information obtained in this section 
leads to the conclusion that more people are 
attending more meetings with larger expense 
allowances than ever before. 


20,463 26,042 


1,547 2,353 


3,740 4,538 


Vi. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OR GOVERNING BODY 
This section attempted to gather information 
about trustee participation in professional meet- 
ings. Because school, college, and university li- 
braries do not, for the most part, operate through 
boards or similar bodies, returns from these 
three types of libraries cannot be reported. 
Statistics are based on returns from 107 public 
libraries. In 85 libraries a board member regu- 
larly attends conferences, while in 22 there is 
no participation. Where there is active participa- 
tion, 60 of the libraries indicate that they pay 
the full expense of all board members attend- 
ing; 9 pay part of the costs of attendance. 

In the fiscal period of 1958, 120 meetings 
were attended by board members; in 1959, 153. 
Participation by individual trustees also showed 
a slight increase, with 134 persons going to con- 
ferences in 1958 and 139 attending in 1959. 


Vil. GENERAL INFORMATION 

In response to the question of statutory re- 
strictions or other limitations controlling policy 
on attendance at meetings, only 33 libraries in- 
dicate any external controls. These rest¥ictions 
are governmental in nature, or university and 
school district policies affecting all faculty. 

While few libraries have restrictions placed 
on attendance regulations, many libraries are 
faced with a greater number of restrictions on 
the payment of expenses—77 libraries report 
strict limitation. The sources of the restrictions 
are the same, however. 

Present policies with regard to conference at- 
tendance have been in effect for varying periods 
of time. A few are comparatively recent— 
3 months to 2 years. Of the 150 responses to this 
question, 90 indicate that the policy has been 
in effect 10 years or more. 
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With few exceptions responses to the question 
of what improvements have been made in the 
last two years reveal little change in library 
policy. Two hundred libraries indicate satisfac- 
tion with present policy. Where some dissatisfac- 
tion exists, libraries generally indicate a desire 
for more funds so that more staff could be per- 
mitted to attend at library expense. The sug- 
gested improvements commented on the impor- 
tance of conference attendance, not only to the 
individual but to the library as well. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because of the numerous types of libraries 
contacted on a nationwide basis (school, public, 
county, university, etc.) and because each type 
of library has problems which differ from those 
of other types, as well as individual differences 
within types, a specific policy recommendation 
which all libraries could adopt could not be 
devised by this committee. 

Applicability was a problem in such a wide- 
scale distribution. Schoo] librarians with vaca- 
tion in summer usually attend conferences on 
their own time without expenses paid by the 
organization, Schools which were operated by 
religious orders found that few of the questions 
applied. The organizational structure of the li- 
brary or the relationship of the library to an- 
other governmental agency or school body af- 
fected the responses. There were decided differ- 
ences in many reports on allowances made for 
in-state and out-of-state meetings. 

As a result, the committee sought to do two 
things: 1) to develop a statement regarding the 
value and benefits of conference attendance which 
should form an integral part of a library’s per- 
sonnel program and 2) to make recommenda- 
tions of a general nature upon which any library 
could act. Each library, because of its individual 
problems, must work out its own specific policy 
on conference attendance. 

The committee proposed the following as the 
foundation upon which a library director should 
build his conference attendance policy. These 
statements assume that libraries do have a r 
sponsibility for sending more than one person 
to a conference with pay and with expenses 
where possible. 


VALUE AND BENEFITS OF CONFERENCE 
ATTENDANCE 


1. Attendance at conferences fulfills part of 
the library’s responsibility for staff training 
through broadening attitudes and permit- 
ting exposure to new ideas and develop- 
ments through both formal and informal 


discussion with other librarians and trus- 
tees. 

. Attendance at conferences permits indi- 
viduals to take an active part in the work 
of their associations. This benefits not only 
the individual but the library and the pro- 
fession. 

. In times of staff shortages and inadequate 
salaries, staff morale receives a_ boost 
through knowledge that a fair system for 
selecting staff to attend conferences is in 
effect. Not only does such a policy show 
that a member is deemed capable of repre- 
senting the library, it also shows that ad- 
ministration is aware of the importance of 
conferences to the individual. 

. For the library, there is always the possi- 
bility of deriving additional, sometimes in- 
tangible, results in the area of public rela- 
tions and recruiting. With larger numbers 
of staff at meetings, the knowledge of an 
individual library is increased and with 
greater awareness of the organization could 
come increased ease of recruitment. 

5. Because of the inability of one person to 
attend or report on all of the various pro- 
grams and meetings, a number of persons 
in attendance can pass to others through 
reports some of the stimulation and in- 
formation derived from attendance. 

. Boards of trustees, college presidents, or 
similar groups and persons should attempt 
to send representatives to conferences. This : 
action would create greater understanding 
of the problems facing the profession and 
would help such members in performing 
their duties and exercising their responsi- 
bilities. 


If this philosophy is accepted as valid regard- 
less of the size of the library, its organizational 
structure, the patrons it serves, or its budgetary 
limitations, then action will be sought on these 
recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


att 
aA 


nolicies, regardless of length of time in 
effect, should be reviewed, in light of the 
findings of this report and the committee’s 
statement of benefits. 

2. Policies should be developed around the 
committee’s statement of benefits which fit 
the particular organization and its indi- 
vidual problems. 

. Policies need to be published so that all 
staff are familiar with their provisions and 
the means of participating in the benefits. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE AID 


Massachusetts, which in 1890 established the first 
state library extension agency in the United 
States, has now become the twenty-sixth state to 
provide a program of aid for public libraries. On 
November 3, 1960, Governor Foster Furcolo 
signed into law an act providing for $1,000,000 in 
fiscal 1961 as direct grants-in-aid to public li- 
braries and an additional $768,000 for the estab- 
lishment of regional public library systems. The 
program will be administered through the Di- 
vision of Library Extension of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. Mrs. V. Gene- 


vieve Galick, director of the division, has stated: 
“This library legislation will place our Common- 
wealth up front again where we belong by history 
and tradition among the states leading the way in 
the development of public libraries. It will pro- 
vide the framework in which the public libraries 


4. Conscious effort must be made to include 
a definite sum in the budget of each library 
for conference attendance expenses for the 
benefit of all staff. 

. Because of legal restrictions or problems of 
relationship to the governing organization, 
it might be necessary for state or regional 
library organizations to seek to remedy 
some of the restrictive clauses in existing 
statutes. 

That many libraries have a great deal in com- 
mon in their present policies is substantiated by 
a close study of the completed returns. More 
significantly, this compilation of material bears 
out the fact-that libraries do want to improve 
their conference attendance programs. While the 
great variety of libraries with their many indi- 
vidual situations prevents the recommendation 
of a single approach to solving this problem, 
the returns have pointed up the need and desire 
for improved policies. eee 
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can now move forward toward achievement of the 
national standards for public library service set 
by the American Library Association in 1956.” 
In the photograph Mrs. Galick is standing 
behind the governor, and can be identified by her 
broad smile. Other library and legislative leaders 
are, from left: John D. Kelley and Mrs. George 
R. Wallace, members of the Massachusetts Board 
of Library Commissioners; Elizabeth Butcher, 
librarian, Brookline Public Library and immedi- 
ate past president of the Massachusetts Library 
Association; Sidney R. Rabb, president of the 
Board of Library Trustees, Boston; Senator Wil- 
liam D. Fleming; Laurence E. Wikander, librar- 
ian of Forbes Library, Northampton, and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Association; 
Senator John E. Powers; Channing L. Bete, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners; Senator Richard R. Caples; 
Representatives Michael P. Feeney, Sumner Z. 
Caplan of Brookline, who introduced the legis- 
lation for the Massachusetts Library Association, 
and Stephen T. Chmura; and Richard J. Sulli- 
van, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners. eco 
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Announcing the 1961 
ALA awards—citations—scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The following awards and citations are to be presented in 1961 for out- 
standing contributions to the development of libraries and the encourage- 


ment of reading. 


One new award is added this year, offering national recognition for 
the first time to a local, state, or regional periodical. The jury to pick the 
winner of the H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical Award is ex- 
pecting many entries from which to make their selection. 

This is true of other juries as well, for all winners are chosen from 
among the nominations sent in by ALA members. Thus librarians every- 
where play a vital role in the awards program. 

Nominations are to be submitted in multiple copies as noted below. All 
awards are administered by the ALA Committee on Awards unless other- 


wise noted. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 
Harry N. Peterson, chairman 
Lippincott Award Jury 
District of Columbia Public Library 
Washington, D.C. 
Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 
tions, notable published professional writing, 
and other significant activity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Outstanding work in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 

Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Robert B. Downs, chairman 

Clarence Day Award Jury 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois. 
Established in 1959 and presented for the first 
time in 1960. Recognizes a distinctive production 
such as a book, essay, or series of lectures or 
programs, which has promoted a love of books 
and reading and caused some focus of attention 
within the three calendar years preceding the 


presentation. Donor: American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Evelyn Hensel, chairman 

Dewey Award Jury 

State University Library 

University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent 
creative professional achivement of a high order, 
particularly in the fields of library management, 
library training, cataloging and classification, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship. 
Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Made to: An author. 
For: The most distinguished book for children, 
1960. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations are made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection by 
the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 chil- 
dren’s and school librarians. 
Jean A. Merrill, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Kansas City Public Library 
311 E. Twelfth Street 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in the preceding year. It was proposed 
by Frederic G. Melcher, who is also the donor 
of the medal. This and the following award will 
be announced March 13, 1961, in Mr. Melcher’s 
office in New York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


Made to: An illustretor. 
For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children, 1960. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations made in January by post card bal- 
lot of CSD membership. Final selection by the 
Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 division 
members. 
Jean A. Merrill, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Kansas City Public Library 
311 E. Twelfth Street 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
The Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938, 
recognizes annually the illustrator of the most 
distinguished American picture book of the year 
for children. Donor: Frederic G. Melcher. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


Made to: 
brarian. 
For: Stimulating the reading of children or 
young people. 
Consists of: $500, certificate. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1961. 
Send nominations (with five copies of statement 
of achievement) to: 
Roxanna Austin, chairman 
Grolier Society Award Jury 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have carried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stimulation and guidance 
of reading for children and young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


A children’s or young people’s li- 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Made to: An author. 
For: A book published in 1960 on animal life. 
Consists of : $200. 
{dministered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Mae J. Durham, chairman 

Aurianne Award Committee 


San Francisco State College Library 

San Francisco, California. 
First made in 1958, this is an annual award 
recognizing outstanding books on animal life 
which may develop a humane attitude in chil- 
dren. Made possible by a bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans school librarian, in 
honor of Pierre Jr. and Adele Aurianne. Winner 
to be announced at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
January 1962. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD 


Made to: A periodical published by a local, 
state, or regional library, library group, or li- 
brary association in the United States and 
Canada. 

For: Outstanding contribution to the library pro- 
fession. 

Consists of: $100, certificate. 

Deadline for nominations (all issues for 1960) : 
April 1, 1961. 

Send nominations to: 

Florence Boochever, chairman 
H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
Award 
Library Extension Division 
Albany, New York. 
Established in 1960 to recognize and encourage 


the development of superior library periodicals 
at the local, state, and regional levels. All issues 
published in the calendar year preceding the 
presentation of the award will be judged on both 


content and format with consideration being 
given to size of budget and staff. Award will be 
made only when a periodical meriting such 
recognition is submitted. Donor: H. W. Wilson 
Company. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 


Made to: An American librarian. 
For: An outstanding contribution to 
literature. 

Consists of: $500. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 

Jane A. Darrah, chairman 

Library Literature Award Jury 

Seattle Public Library 

Seattle 4, Washington. 
Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA annual conferences in recognition of 
an outstanding contribution to library literature 
issued during the calendar year preceding the 
presentation. Award will be made only when a 
title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 
Press. 


library 
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EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 

Consists of : $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA executive 
director and other ALA officials at the request 
of a special committee of the Exhibits Round 
Table. 

This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 

improve some particular aspect of librarianship 

or library service is made on the basis of need 

in the profession or in the operation of pro- 

fessional library associations. Donor: ALA Ex- 
hibits Round Table. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Made to: A United States citizen. 
For: Best agricultural bibliography published 
in 1959 or 1960. 
Consists of: $100 (or 2 years income from 
$1200). 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1961. 
Send seven copies of each nomination to: 
Francis P. Allen, chairman 
Oberly Memorial Award Jury 
University of Rhode Island Library 
Kingston, Rhode Island. 
This biennial award was created in 1923. Entries 


are judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, for- 
mat, and special features such as explanatory 


introductions, annotations, and indexes. Each 
entry should be accompanied by a letter stating 
that it is submitted for consideration for the 
Oberly Award, and that the author is a United 
States citizen. Entries will be returned later if 
requested. Made possible by a fund established 
by. colleagues in memory of Eunice Rockwell 


Oberly. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 


Made to: A library educator. 
For: Distinguished service to education for li- 
brianship. 
Consists of: $50, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 
Eugene Watson, chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana Li- 
brary 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Presented annually since 1954 by the library 
service honor society for library school faculty 
or anyone making an outstanding contribution 
to teaching librarians through tools, methods, 
or classroom techniques. 


CITATIONS 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1960 calendar year. 
For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library 
activities. 
Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
an individual library trustee, a state library 
association, a state trustee organization, a 
state library extension agency, or by the Trus- 
tee Section of the PLA to: 
Ione Nelson, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
Recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidate’s achievements. 
Five copies of this statement, not to exceed 
five double spaced typewritten pages, must be 
submitted. 
Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for their contributions to the local 
library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding cataloger and/or 
classifier, member of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 
and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1961. 

Send nominations to: 

Wesley Simonton, chairman 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Com- 
mittee 

Library School, University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Presented annually since 1950 to recognize 

distinguished contributions to librarianship 

through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, or valuable contributions to 
practice in individual libraries. Though the 
recipient must be a member of the section, 
nominations may be made by any librarian or 


ALA member. 
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ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 

Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 

Gerald D. McDonald 

Chief, American History Division 

New York Public Library 

Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York. 
Made for an imaginative or constructive pro- 
gram in a particular library, significant writing 
in the reference field, creative or inspirational 
teaching, or reference services, participation in 
professional associations devoted to reference 
services, or in other noteworthy activities which 
stimulate reference librarians to distin- 
guished performance. 


more 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 

Made to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Library Administration Division, Public 
Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 1961. 

Deadline for scrapbooks: April 15, 1961. 

Entry blanks and instructions from: 

Jack Ramsey 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Made to: A children’s or young adults’ librarian. 
For: Advancement of library service to children 
and young people. 
Consists of: $1000. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1961. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 
Anne Izaid, chairman 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 
Westchester Library System 
28 South First Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
Awarded annually since 1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study or for informal study and observa- 
tion of some phase of library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or other li- 
braries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an 
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annual $1000 contribution from the company. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 
For: Basic graduate library education. 
Consists of: $750. 
Given and administered by: Children’s Services 
Division. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1961. 
Applications and instructions from: 
Mae Graham, chairman 
Melcher Scholarship Committee 
Library Extension Division 
State Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Annual award first presented in 1957; its pur- 
pose is to encourage and assist qualified young 
people to enter library service to children in 
public and school libraries. Fund established 
and raised by Children’s Services Division in 
honor of Frederic G. Melcher for his contribu- 
tion to children’s librarianship. 
GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 
Made to: Two library schools. 
For: A scholarship for a school librarian in each 
school. 
Consists of: $1000 to each school. 
Administered by: American Association of 
School Librarians. 
Committee: 
Eileen F. Noonan, chairman 
Grolier-Americana Scholarship Award Com- 
mittee 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors 
of schools of library education. Established as 
annual awards in 1956, one scholarship is 
awarded to a graduate library school and the 
other to a school with a program of library edu- 
cation at the undergraduate level. Scholarships 
are awarded by the schools to students who are 
in training. Donor: Grolier Foundation. eco 





Learn how the new 
Ft. Recovery, Ohio 


High School Library 


was furnished with 
HELLER LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


THE HELLER CO., DEPT. 19, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
ST EIT SEI I ELE ALTE Ay 
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What to look for in a reading machine 


by Hubbard W. Ballou 


What should one expect in a microform read- 
ing machine? It makes a difference whether 
one is a manufacturer, a salesman, a library 
administrator, a supervisor of a microform 
collection, or the actual user of the machine. 
What follows is an outline, prepared for stu- 
dents in the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, of features to investigate 
when considering the purchase of a machine. 

1. General construction. Does the machine 
give the impression of solid, efficient con- 
struction? Does it have appendages that stick 
out awkwardly, shake when handled, and ap- 
pear to be added as afterthoughts? Does it 
“feel” well designed? 

2. Adaptability to the forms of microcopy. 

a) Will it take the standard sizes of micro- 
film and micropaper? At the present time these 
are 16, 35, 70 and 105mm film; and cards 
from 3 X 5 inches to about 6 X 9 inches. 
Most library readers should be able to handle 
16 and 35mm films. A reader that will cover 
a larger size of film will usually do an ac- 
ceptable job with the next smaller size. 

b) Will it handle perforate and nonperfo- 
rate film? Most current American readers are 
designed for both. A few older models and 
some foreign machines, designed for perforate 
35mm film, cut off some of the image on non- 
perforate film. 

c) Will the machine take ribbon film and/ 
or sheet film? This is an important considera- 
tion when purchasing a foreign reader, or an 
American reader to handle foreign film. Many 
of the readers designed for Filmsort cards and 
acetate jackets will handle the microfiche and 
short-strip microfilm often supplied on an 
order placed with European sources. 

d) Does the machine permit scanning? This 
does not mean the ability to skim through the 


e Mr. Ballou is head of photographic services, 
Columbia University Libraries, and is the editor 
of Guide to Microreproduction Equipment, pub- 
lished bv the National Microfilm Association in 
1959 


film, as one does in browsing in a book. It 
means that if the machine does not project 
the full width of the film upon the reading 
machine screen, the image may be moved 
(across the width of the film) in order to get 
it all on the screen. 

e) Can the reader handle all of the place- 
ments (image orientations) to be found on 
standard film, without standing on his head 
or leaning on one ear? 

f) What provisions does the reader have 
for holding the film in the focal plane? This is 
usually done with glass pressure plates (flats) 
between which the film moves. In this case the 
plates should be checked for efficient opera- 
tion, lest they scratch the microfilm into illegi- 
bility in a short time. 

3. Optics. 

a) Image quality. Can you get a good sharp 
image of a complete line of type across the 
width of the screen? Are there rainbow 
fringes along the edges of the type characters, 
especially in the corners of the screen? 

b) Focusing. Once you have brought the 
image into focus on the screen, do you have 
any trouble keeping it in focus? 

c) Magnification. What magnification 
ratios will the reader produce? If it has a 
variable range, how is the magnification ad- 
justed? Is the variation continuous with one 
lens, or does it require additional lenses of 
fixed magnification (see later comment) ? 

4. Screen. 

a) What type of screen does the reader 
have? Is it a translucent screen, where the 
image is projected onto the back of a sheet of 
what is commonly called “ground glass”? Is it 
an opaque screen, where the image is pro- 
jected onto a sheet of paper, a plastic sheet, 
or the painted base of the reader? A trans- 
lucent screen usually presents the image in a 
position easier to look at, but it may give 
more glare and must be shielded from stray 
reflections. An opaque screen is usually 
hooded to keep out ambient light and requires 
a bent neck, but lends itself more easily to 
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the production of paper prints. 

b) What is the effective size of the screen? 
Does the projected image fill up the screen? 
Is it big enough to handle a readable image of 
the types of materials that your library will 
probably get in microcopy form? Remember 
that a page of the New York Times measures 
15 by 23 inches. 

c) Is the screen evenly illuminated or are 
there hot spots in the center and dark shadows 
in the corners? Is the image from a good 
microfilm dim and dark? Does stray light 
splash into the eyes of the user? 

d) Does the machine get hot? In order to 
project a bright image, some readers use 
lamps of excessive power and do not have ade- 
quate arrangements for cooling the bulb or 
the film presented in the film gate. This re- 
sults in bulbs burned out before their time and 
microfilm ruined by melting of the emulsion 
and warping of the film base. 

5. Maintenance. 

a) Is the reader easy to clean? Can you 
get at the surfaces of the pressure plates or 
reach the lens for wiping off dust? If the 
machine uses mirrors, and if these are of the 
front-surface type, is there a noticeable warn- 
ing against wiping them? Is the screen easy 
to clean or replace? Users have been known 
to write on them. 

b) Can you change the light bulbs without 
a screw driver? Can you remove a cracked 
light bulb without cutting your hands? Ironi- 
cally, this is a feature where one of the best ma- 
chines causes the most trouble and one of the 
poorest none at all. Many of the readers in 
the Columbia University Library appear to be 
designed to be discarded when their light 
bulbs burn out. You have to tear them down 
in order to change the bulb. 

c) Is the reader easy to demonstrate? Did 
you learn to use it easily? Can you teach 
your assistants to use it? Remember that you 
will have to show your patrons how to use 
it correctly. 

6. Weight. Is the reader portable or mono- 
lithic? Although a scholar may wish a port- 
able machine, a library may not want one that 
can be too easily moved out of position. On 
the other hand, can it be transported about 
your library without calling for a furniture 
mover, complete with dolly? 

7. Two costs. Do not confuse initial cost 
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with upkeep. What is the reputation of the 
manufacturer? Does he have service facilities 
in your neighborhood? Will your machine 
run the danger of becoming an orphan? 

8. Miscellaneous. 

a) What type of current is the machine 
designed for? If it has blowers or transform- 
ers, do they fit your requirements? 

b) Does it require accessories to do the job 
that another machine will do without them? 

c) What provisions are made for produc- 
ing enlargement prints from the microcopy? 
Can they be made with a minimum of addi- 
tional equipment and trouble? On the other 
hand, does this machine sacrifice reading fa- 
cility for print facility? 

All of these features should be determined 
by the librarian, but two of them require 
especial attention—adaptability and mainte- 
nance. The former involves some surveying of 
the library’s needs and responsibilities. What 
sort of material will the library be getting on 
microcopy? Will most of this be on micro- 
film or micropaper? Will most of it be films 
made at reduction ratios below twelve diam- 
eters or in excess of that? Newspaper micro- 
films run from 15 to 20 diameters reduction, 
Ph.D. dissertations from 12 to 15, and inter- 
library loan microfilm (single copies to order) 
usually fall below 12 diameters. Will the film 
be exclusively of the ribbon variety, or will 
there be some sheet film (microfiche) or film 
inserts (Filmsort) ? If micropaper, will it be 
the 3 X 5 size, or will most of it be 6 X 9 
inches? 

As the maintenance problem will become a 
daily responsibility, the librarian’s study of 
these features should be careful and consid- 
ered. A more expensive machine that is easier 
to maintain may prove to be more economical 
over a period of years. 


BistiocrapHic Note 


A full bibliography of this extensive field will 
be found in Jean Stewart and Doralyn Hickey, 
Reading Devices for Micro-Ilmages, Volume 5, 
Part 2 of The State of the Library Art, edited 
by Ralph R. Shaw (New Brunswick, N.J., Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, 1960). 

An excellent study of microfilm reading ma- 
chines by D. H. Litchfield and M. A. Bennett 
appeared in the issues of Special Libraries, Jan- 
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uary-September 1943. This report covers the 
evolution of reading machines, features of con- 
struction and operation, evaluation of some four- 
teen models available in 1943, and criteria for 
choosing a reading machine. Although only two 
of the fourteen models are currently available, 
the basic principles upo:. which the evaluations 
were made are as use{il today as they were 
seventeen years ago. 

The American Standards Association pub- 
lished “American Standard Specification for Mi- 
crofilm Readers for 16mm and 35mm Film on 
Reels” on April 17, 1959. Numbered PH5.1- 
1959, this is a revision of a standard published 
in 1946. These two pages condense the basic 
specifications for microfilm readers into a form 
that expresses the common denominator between 
what users want and what the manufacturers are 
prepared to deliver. It is an excellent check list 
of minimum requirements. 

The National Microfilm Association (Annap- 


olis, Md.) published Guide to Microreproduc- 
tion Equipment, edited by the author of this 
article, in 1959. This volume gives an illustration 
and facing page of tabulated specifications for 
all major pieces of microform equipment avail- 
able in the United States. This compilation lists 
some eighty-five reading devices and gives in- 
formation about them in a form that lends it- 
self to comparison between models. It is brought 
up to date by a 1960 supplement. 

There is a corollary problem allied to that of 
getting a reader. Once a library has bought a 
reading machine, its collection of microfilm and 
micropaper, which may have been nonexistent to 
begin with, is likely to grow rapidly. Unfor- 
tunately, such a collection presents special prob- 
lems. The January 1960 issue of Library Trends 
covers most of the aspects of photoduplication; 
especially useful is H. Gordon Bechanan’s arti- 
cle, “The Organization of Microforms in the Li- 
brary.” eee 
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1961 ALA conference Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15 


The headguarters for tle Cleveland Conference 
will be the Clevelaud Public Auditorium. Ex- 
hibits, registration, and the ALA office will be 
in the Auditorium; G-acral Sessions, Council 
meetings, and other large meetings will be in 
the Auditorium’s music hall. 

The list of hotels and motels selected for the 
use of the conference delegates, showing room 
rates, is on pages 70-71. Rates are quoted for the 
room and not per person. Motels with swimming 
pools are indicated. A map showing the location 
of the hotels and of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is on page 69. 

The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 


will operate a housing bureau for our conference 
delegates. All requests should be sent to the 
housing bureau which will confirm reservations. 
Because Cleveland will have three other large 
conventions in the first half of 1961, the bureau 
advises that confirmation of room reservations 
may take up to six weeks. The bureau asks that 
the reservation form below be followed—second 
and third choices should be indicated. All re- 
quests must give definite date and approximate 
hour of arrival and departure. Reservations will 
be accepted by the housing bureau starting 
February 1. None will be accepted after June 
15. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTEL AND LOCATION SINGLES 


Auditorium $6.00— 9.50 


Hollenden 6.00—11.00 


Manger ; 10. 


Olmsted 


Pick-Carter 


Sheraton-Cleveland 





Statler- Hilton 





DOUBLES 
$ 7.75-11.50 


8.00—12.00 


9.00-12.00 


8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 P-1 


10.00—14.50 11 


TWINS SUITES 


P-1 $28. 


Pua. 2S. 
P-2 30.00- 


10.00-19.¢ 


10.00—-14.50 P-1 
14.50-30.00 P-2 
(studio) 


-00— 32 


- 00—- 


20.00 dble. 


-50— 37.5 
.00- 


.50-17.00 P-1 


11.35-15.00 13.50-21.00 


13.00—-16.00 14.00-28.00 : . 00- 


17.00—30.00 .00- 59. 


(studio) 


Note: P-1—Parlor and one bedroom. P-2—Parlor and two bedrooms. 


Free overnight parking at the Pick-Carter and Manger hotels. Free 24-hour daily parking at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. Public auditorium parking (adjacent to the Public Auditorium) $2.25 
for each 24-hour period. Parking in municipal parking lot, about one mile east of municipal stadium, 


25¢ for a 24-hour period. 


The new registration fees go into effect at this conference, and members 
are reminded again of the necessity of bringing their 1961 membership 
cards. The registration fee is $7.50 to members, $12.50 to nonmembers. 
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MOTELS AND RATES 


MOTEL 


Beryl’s Motor Hotel. 

11837 Edgewater Drive, Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Buckeye Motor Court 

22989 Lorain Road 
Eastown Hotel Court 

15103 Euclid Ave. 
Harborview Motel 

22480 Westlake Rd. 
Lake Erie Motel 

1550 Superior Ave. 
Lakewood Manor. 

12019 Lake Ave. 
Parkbrook, Inc. 

14011 Brookpark Rd. 
tSahara Motor Hotel 

3201 Euclid Ave. 
Shaker House Motor Hotel 

3700 Northfield Rd. 
tWatson Motor Hotel 

3333 Euclid Ave. 
TSomerset Inn. 

3550 Northfield Rd. 
York Motel 

6287 Pearl Rd. 


+ Denotes swimming pool. 


SINGLES DOUBLE-TWIN 


$8. 00-9 . 00 $12.00-18.00 


8.25 .50-11.00 
.50 90-15. 
.50 .00-11. 
. 50 .00-18. 
.00-18. 
. 00 
. 50-2 


.50-: 


HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATIONS REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: 


Cleveland Convention & Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
American Library Association, Housing Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please make reservations at the hotel or motel 
requested below: 

First choice hotel 

Second choice hotel 

Third choice hotel 

Names of all occupants (bracket those sharing a 
room ): 


Mail confirmation to: 
Name (print or type) 


Address 


Rate preferred: 


Single room 
Double room 
Twin bedroom 


Parlor, bedroom suite 


Addresses: 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Newspaper holders 
On October 26 a contract was signed with Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., for 
the development of an improved newspaper 
holder, made possible by a grant of $12,500 from 
the Council on Library Resources. 

The company will take a broad look at the 
problem of displaying current issues of news- 
papers in libraries. If present systems are found 
to be inadequate, the company will determine 
whether a completely new way would be better 
and, if so, what it should be. Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., will then proceed with the development of 
products or systems adequate to meet the need. 
From preliminary recommendations, the Library 
Technology Project will select a final design 
for which the company will furnish drawings, 
specifications, estimated manufacturing 
and a working model. 


costs, 


Pamphlet box 


The first phase of the project to develop an 
improved pamphlet box for library shelf use 
(announced in the October Bulletin) was com- 
pleted when Container Laboratories, Inc., sub- 
mitted the first samples of boxes it designed. 
Machine samples were then made of the box the 
Library Technology Project selected as having 
the best design. This solid fiberboard pamphlet 
box looked so promising from the standpoints 
of price and design that LTP ordered 1000 sam- 
ples made of each of two sizes. These samples 
have been sent to a number of libraries for eval- 
uation before the Library Technology Project 
attempts to have the box marketed. Final results 
will be reported in this department. 


Circulation control study 


The advisory committee and representatives of 
George Fry and Associates have held their last 
two meetings on the circulation control study 
(announced in the July-August Bulletin). On 
October 7, at the first of the two meetings, the 
management firm presented its figures on the 
relative efficiency of presently used hand and 
machine systems for charging books. The sta- 
tistics were compiled from motion pictures of 
time and motion studies made at several libraries 
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to evaluute the four parts of a charging system 
in operation—charging, discharging, processing 
overdue notices, and making reservations. Sev- 
eral of the films were shown at the meeting. 

The company later investigated additional li- 
braries to validate the data and conclusions it 
had gathered and to test the new add-a-part 
charging system it has developed. 

In November, Eugene B. Jackson, librarian of 
the Research Laboratories of General Motors 
Technical Center at Warren, Mich., was named 
to advise George Fry and Associates on the cir- 
culation problems of certain types of research 
libraries. 

At the final meeting held on December 12, the 
company submitted the draft of its final report 
on the study, a do-it-yourself kit on recom- 
mended systems, and a complete set of data to 
enable a librarian to determine which part or 
parts of the new add-a-part system he or she 
should adopt. The committee is now studying 
the Fry report and will recommend to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources how the report should 
be implemented. 


STANDARDIZATION 


A meeting of Subcommittee No. 3 of Z85, on 
library supplies, was held at American Stand- 
ards Association headquarters in New York City 
on October 18. Standardization of catalog cards 
was the subject for the day. Members agreed 
that the goal of the subcommittee should be the 
development of performance-type standards for 
catalog cards based on such realistic factors as 
those which affect durability and permanence. 

Two experts on paper technology are to be 
named to the subcommittee. 


CATALOG COPYING SERVICE 

Several librarians have asked the Library 
Technology Project for the names of companies 
that can copy portions or all of their card cata- 
logs, shelf lists, and other card files. 

One of the most commonly used and economi- 
cal methods of copying is to combine microfilm- 
ing of the files with reproduction by Copyflo on 
100 per cent rag card stock. LTP has compiled 
a geographical listing of such firms, including 
the name, telephone number, and name of the 
individual to get in touch with for further in- 
formation about precise methods and prices. A 
copy of the list will be sent to any library on 
request. 


PRODUCT SUGGESTION 
A new product called typit will be useful in 
libraries where there is only an intermittent 
need for nonstandard type faces for typewriters. 
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The system includes an adapter which can be 
ordered for any make of typewriter and which 
does not interfere with normal typing opera- 
tions, plus individual type bars to fit over it. 
Type bars can be ordered for any character. 
This is not a fast operation but it is a simple 
and inexpensive one, entirely adequate for peri- 
odic use. The adapter costs $4 for a standard 
machine, $6 for an IBM electric typewriter. 
Each type bar costs $2.50. For literature and 
dealer’s name, write to Mechanical Enterprises, 
Inc., 3158 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 2, 
Va. eco 


AHIL AWARD NOMINATIONS 


The chairman of AHIL’s Awards Committee, 
Bertha Noe, is seeking recommendations for a 
suitable candidate for the award which AHIL 
makes every other year for exceptional service in 
the field of hospital or institutional librarianship. 
Suggestions turned in should include a brief biog- 


raphy of the individual, with the reasons for the 
recommendations, and should reach Miss Noe at 
the V. A. Hospital, 4801 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City 28, Mo., no later than January 20, 1961. 
Serving with Miss Noe are the following: Mar- 
garet I. Hall, librarian, School of Nursing, St. 


Mary’s Hospital, Tucson, Arizona; Margaret 
Hannigan, patients’ librarian, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md.; Alma Lundeen, con- 
sultant, Institution Libraries, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill.; E. Pearl Moody, head, 
Hospital Division, Public Library, Cleveland. 
Your help and suggestions are needed in order 
that this award may truly reflect the members’ de- 
sire to honor one of their fellow librarians. 


AHIL QUARTERLY PUBLISHED 

The first issue of AHIL’s new publication, the 
AHIL Quarterly, was mailed to members in No- 
vember. This publication has been substituted for 
the Hospital and Institution Book Guide, which 
was discontinued after the June 1960 number, in 
which volume 2 of the Guide was completed. A 
new masthead and production by offset instead of 
mimeograph are attractive features of the Quar- 
terly. 

Featured in the Quarterly is a report of the 
AHIL Publications Advisory Committee, Mrs. 
Vera Flandorf, chairman, on the suggested pur- 


pose and scope of this publication, for comment 

by the membership. This will be revised and pre- 

sented to the AHIL Board of Directors for adop- 
tion at its midwinter meeting. The report states 
that the Quarterly will be designed to: 

1. Record official business of AHIL in more detail 
than is possible in the ALA Bulletin, including 
minutes of AHIL annual meetings and Board of 
Directors meetings, committee reports, announce- 
ments and news of AHIL and AHIL members, and 
a letter from the president in each issue which will 
keep the membership aware of current aims, poli- 
cies, and functions; 

. Act as a communications clearing house and news 
agency for the hospital and institutional library 
profession through: 

a. Annotated notices of articles, pamphlets, books, 
films, etc., believed to be of interest to the mem- 
bership; 

b. Notice of materials in the field of interest which 
are available to readers of the Quarterly (this shall 
not necessarily indicate endorsement by AHIL) ; 

c. Announcements of training opportunities and 
workshops, and later reviews of such events by 
members who have attended them. 

. Continue to expand and improve the review and 
listing of the literature in the field (this will in- 
clude lists of materials on various subjects of spe- 
cial interest to AHIL readers, both of timely or of 
permanent value, supplements to lists which have 
already appeared in AHIL publications, and re- 
views of books or films of professional interest) ; 

. Maintain a Bibliotherapy Clearing House with no- 
tices of research in progress in this area, of special 
projects, and of published materials; 

. Publish original articles of interest to AHIL read- 
ers. 


CONFERENCES ATTENDED BY AHIL REPRESENTATIVES 

The American Library Association was invited 
to send representatives to the annual conference 
of the American Nursing Home Association in 
Washington, D.C., on October 17-21, and to that 
of the American Dietetic Association in Cleve- 
land, October 18-21. Both Mary E. Grinnell, ref- 
erence specialist in health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who attended the ANHA 
conference, and Clara E. Lucioli, who represented 
ALA at the ADA meeting, reported with enthusi- 
asm on the value of ALA representation at such 
meetings, and recommended that in the future 
steps be taken for providing an exhibit on library 
services and materials at these conferences. Miss 
Grinnell calied attention to the special problems 
of getting books to elderly patients, which she 
discussed with several nursing home supervisors, 
and also reported on the plans for the Interna- 
tional Nursing Home Education, Research, and 
Service Center to be built in Washington, which 
will house the “world’s most extensive library on 
the care of the aging.” This is also described 
briefly in Nursing Homes, July 1960. eee 
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PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 196] are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the Public Library Association: Robert 
M. Orr, chairman; Mary Nelson Bates; William 
R. Holman; Mrs. Allie Beth Martin; Lester 
Stoffel; and Thurston Taylor. 


Vice President and President-elect 
Cxiara E. Breen, city librarian, San Diego Pub- 
lic Library. 
Mrs. May Vireinra K. VALENCcIK, head librarian, 

Free Library, Allentown, Pa. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be filed with 
the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at 
ALA headquarters, by April 9, 1961. No person 
may be nominated wh» is not a member of the 
association and whose written consent has not 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 

Many libraries are interested in surveying 
their own facilities and services. Before doing 
so, they often like to examine other surveys to 
determine methods and procedures. To fill such 
needs, the Bibliography of Public Library Sur- 
veys Contained in the Collections of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library and the Headquarters 
Library of the American Library Association, 
compiled by Peter Jonikas (ALA, 1958) may be 
helpful. Upon request, it will be sent without 
charge from the Adult Services Division, ALA 
headquarters. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 

With the publication of Public Library Re- 
porters 9 and 10 the format has been changed. 
The smaller (approximately 6 x 9 inch) size 
will make numbers of the series easier to shelve 
and read. Each one will be a distinctive color 
with the series title at the head and the issue 
title prominently placed in the center. The li- 
brary has a choice of placing a standing order 
for the Public Library Reporters or purchasing 
them singly. Order from the ALA Publishing 
Department. 

The Public Library Reporters are prepared 
in the Public Library Association office. Sub- 
jects have been selected on the basis of requests 
received at ALA headquarters. The PLA execu- 
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tive secretary welcomes suggestions for future 
issues. 

Public Library Policies—General and Specific 
(ALA, 1960, $2.50) is the title of Public Library 
Reporter Number 9. Margaret Klausner, former 
president of the Library Administration Division 
and director, Stockton and San Joaquin County 
Public Library, California, says in the Preface: 
“There is little question of the importance and 
need of establishing policies. Policies are guide- 
posts without which an orderly, consistent or- 
ganization cannot drive toward its objectives. . . 

“(This publication is] a guide, a stimulator 
of thought, an aid to the librarian and board 
member facing the need to formulate statements 
of policy. Those who look for models to be fol- 
lowed verbatim will not find them here, for the 
editor has only gathered examples and arranged 
them in a useful fashion. In compiling these 
statements from the many policy and staff man- 
uals, procedure handbooks, and bylaws col- 
lected, only those policies conforming to public 
library standards were selected.” 

Library Service to an Aging Population is the 
title of Public Library Reporter Number 10 
(ALA, 1960, $1.75). It is a report of the Insti- 
tute on Library Service to an Aging Population 
held as a part of the Adult Services Division pro- 
gram during the ALA annual conference in 
Washington, D.C., June 22-26, 1959. 

The effects of aging, planning for retirement, 
and health and housing problems in the later 
years are discussed by specialists in their fields. 
Librarians relate the services of the library to 
the different conditions. The institute and now 
the report of the institute are to help librarians 
recognize and define their responsibilities for 
serving the aging and aiding those working with 
older people. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidatés for 1961 is 
presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section: 
Dorothea Surtees, chairman; Mrs. Myrtle Jones; 
Ruth Ohler. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Persis I. Pootry, librarian, Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Louise Rowe, librarian, Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Le Jeune, North Carolina. 


Secretary 
Mrs. Jimmie McWuorter, base 
Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama. 
Wittram J. Nessirt, librarian, Headquarters, 
Third Air Reserve District, Warner-Robins 
Air Force Base, Georgia. 


librarian, 
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Director 

Mary J. Carter, command librarian, Headquar- 
ters, PCAF/FEAF (Rear), APO 953, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The name of the second candidate will be pub- 
lished in the February ALA Bulletin. 
Additional nominations may be made by pe- 

titions signed by not fewer than five members 

of the section filed, together with the written 
consent of the candidates, with the executive sec- 
retary of the Public Library Association by 

April 9, 1961. eco 
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A NEW DRY PHOTO? 
COPY MACHINE which 
uses a new technique 
called electrophotog 
raphy has been in- 
troduced by the 
American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. 
The new copier is 
said to produce per- 
fect copies of any 
business paper, even those using half-tones, 
solids, and colored materials; it reproduces any 
written, printed, typed, drawn, or photographed 
material. Subtle tones and color gradations are 
reproduced as shades of gray. Copies can be re- 
produced for less than 3144¢ each, according to 
the manufacturer. The new machine, called 
Electro-Stat, will produce five copies per minute 
using no liquids. 

It is estimated the Electro-Stat will sell for 
$1495 or can be leased for $40 per month. More 
information is available from the manufacturer, 
2100 West Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 

* * 


REMOTE CONTROL UNIT for slide and filmstrip 
prejectors has been introduced by Viewlex, Inc., 
of Long Island. The accessory is called Strip-O- 
Matic and it attaches easily to most Viewlex 
filmstrip projectors. The new unit is designed to 
let the librarian or lecturer move about the room 
while making his remarks and to free him from 
the usual position behind the projector and the 
audience. Additional information can be secured 
by writing Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boule- 
vard, Long Island, N.Y. 
* 


* * 


A NEW MICROFILM 
RECORDER for photo- 
graphic charging has 
been announced by 
the Regiscope Corpo- 
ration of America, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

There are two 
Regiscope _—_ Library 
Units: model C for 
conventional card 
charging (with the 
transaction card, 
book card, and read- 
er’s card removed 
from the book) ; and 
model B for direct 

book charging (from the book pocket). 

The Regiscope Library Unit is priced at $550 
and the cost of the film includes developing, 
processing, and returning ready for viewing to 
the library or central overdue office. Quantity 
discounts are available for both camera and film. 

Each unit is 12” wide, 12” deep, and 22” 
high; operates on 110 volts A.C. For additional 
information write the manufacturer. aos 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the report 
of the Nominating Committee of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, 
chairman; Gordon Bennet; Mrs, Ethel E. Lansing; 
and Mrs. Karl Neal. 


Vice President and President-elect 
Heten Riveway, chief, Bureau of Library Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford. 
Joseru F. Suusert, librarian, Nevada State Library, 
Carson City. 
Secretary 


ELAINE VON OESEN, extension services librarian, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 

Mrs. Cyntuta J. Wittett, area library supervisor 
for Northwest Colorado, Colorado State Library, 
Denver 3. 

Member-at-Large 


Cuartes L. Hiccins, assistant state librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. 

Evetyn Day MULLEN, library extension specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Additional nominations may be made by petitions 
signed by not less than fifty members of the associa- 
tion. Such petitions must be accompanied by the writ- 
ten consent of the nominee and filed with the execu- 
tive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA head- 
quarters, by April 9, 1961. Any person nominated must 
be a member of the division. oe 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
NOMINEES, 1960-61 


Resources and Technical Services Division 

For Vice President (President-elect) : 

Dorotuy J. Comins, Wayne State University Library, 
Detroit. 

Mary Darran Herrick, Boston University Library. 

For Director-at-large—three-year term: 

Rosert E. Kincery, New York Public Library. 

Georce Pirernick, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. 

Acquisitions Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Freperick L. ArNnoup, Princeton University Library, 
Princeion, N.J. 

Wituiam B. Reapy, 
Milwaukee. 

For Member-at-large—three-year term: 

Kirsy B. Payne, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

Arnotp Trotier, University of 
bana. 


Marquette University Library, 


Illinois Library, Ur- 


Cataloging and Classification Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Lucitte Durry, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle. 

Susan M. Haskins, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For Executive Committee Member-at-large—three-year 
term: (One to be elected from each bracket.) 

National Library of Medicine, 


ELeanor HAstIne, 
{ Washington, D.C. 
Auprey Sir, Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Rocer P. Bristox, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville. 
C. Donato Cook, Columbia University Libraries, 


New York City. 


< 


Copying Methods Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

James Humpury, Metropolitan Museum of Art Li- 
brary, New York. 

Gorpon Witu1aMs, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chi- 
cago. 

For Secretary—two-year term: 

FRANK N. Jones, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. 

A. VENABLE Lawson, Florida State University Library, 
Tallahassee. 

Serials Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Ettswortu Mason, Colorado College Library, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

KENNETH W. Sopertanp, University of Chicago Li- 
brary. 

For Secretary—two-year term: 

Heten Becker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Ottver T. Frecp, Air University Libraries, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. 

For Executive Committee Member-at-large—two-year 
term: 

Wituiam K. Beatty, University of Missouri Medical 
Library, Columbia. 
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Epna M. Brown, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Division and Section bylaws provide that “Other nom- 
inations may be submitted in writing by any ten mem- 
bers and shall be filed with the Executive Secretary. 
Any such nominations shall be included on the official 
ballot. . . . No candidate shall be presented who has 
not consented in writing to his candidacy. No candi- 
date shall be presented who is not an active member 
in good standing of the Division (and/or Section) at 
the time of his nomination.” 


FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. For- 


eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; ‘Speech; 
etc. . . .). Wants lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng- 
land & Western Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 
per yr. (plus 6-mos. and Annual Cumulated). Binder 
$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK edited by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. New Fifth Edition with special 
features on 4-H Clubs and Senior Citizens. 608 pages. 
($5). Only $3 net to libraries from Senior Citizens 
of America, 1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington 11, D.C. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Ira 
J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port Washington, 
L.I., N.Y. 
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WANTED TO BUY 

EDWARDS REPRINT, British Museum Catalogue, 
1881-1900, 58-volume set. Please write: Robert F. 
Beach, Librarian, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00 CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy suburban 
community, salary dependent on experience, $5200 
minimum. Some experience desirable. Position open 
June 15. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is pro- 
vided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory 
service by conferences and meetings with librarians 
and trustees. Opportunity to develop new programs 
such as audio-visual, speak before library and lay 
groups. Office located in Keene consists of Extension 
Librarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 1% work days for 
every month worked, health insurance optional, 
travel costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 
desirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 
within the scale of $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN to head very 
active municipal library in first-rate suburban com- 
munity, 24 miles from N.Y.C. Salary open, com- 
mensurate with experience and capacity for energetic 
and imaginative leadership; small but competent 
staff. Excellent opening for a qualified professional. 
Apply to: Board of Trustees, Madison Public Library, 
Madison, N.J. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. Require li- 
brary school degree. Publicizing library services and 
programs. Diversified work. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Community on Long Island Sound, 50 min- 
utes from New York. Write head librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts, church 
related college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
credited L.S. required. Experience not essential. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. 38-hr. work 
week. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open February 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. 


Carper, Lbn., Elizabethtown College Library, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Public Library is looking for a chief. l- 
brarian. Must have Master’s Degree and appropriate 
administrative experience. Salary will be discussed. 
Apply to: Mrs. George R. Wallace, Chairman. 

FIELD CONSULTANT to assist two others in 
Monroe County Library System—with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Will work in 
headquarter’s office and in the field with town li- 
brarians. Two years’ experience required. Salary 
range: $5044-$5824. 37% hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, membership in N.Y. State Retirement System 
and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Di- 
rector, Monroe County Library System, 115 South 
Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

CAN YOU TAKE IT? Northport, Long Island, 2- 
library system needs a Library Director I who can 
be all things to all men. He must be able to select 
books for a fantastic variety of community needs 
and interests, supervise a staff of highly individual 
personalities, get along with an occasionally opin- 
ionated 5-person Board of Trustees, maintain two 
buildings—one a bit elderly, keep in good odor with 
local press, develop budgets that won’t set the tax- 
payers screaming, and be willing to work hard for 
a salary somewhere between $6000 and $10,000. 
The usual vacations, sick leave, Civil Service, Social 
Security, N.Y. State Retirement Plan, etc., prevail— 
but this Director’s interests are expected to be 
centered on the best possible administration of the 
Northport Library. Current budget is $83,000 with 
$20,000 allocated for books. Apply to Board of Trus- 
tees, Northport Library, Northport, New York. P.S. 
Northport is one of the finest recreational and cul- 
tural spots in the East, with excellent schools and 
interesting neighbors. 

COORDINATOR OF BRANCHES AND EXTEN- 
SION WORK (Civil Service rating of Senior Li- 
brarian III) needed immediately for the Schenectady 
County Public Library—serving 46,433 registered 
borrowers. Five branches within the city limits, two 
branches in townships and a bookmobile serving 
the outlying areas of the County with an average 
of 42 stops in a two week period. Requirements: 
5th year library school degree; 6 years’ experience 
after graduation. Benefits: 4 week vacation; liberal 
sick time; 11 paid holidays; Social Security; New 
York Retirement System; Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
& Major Medical Insurance Plan. Salary: Beginning 
salary $5880. Apply to: Miss E. Leonore White, Di- 
rector, Schenectady County Public Library, Union 
Street & Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN wanted immediately 
for newly established Mohawk Valley Library Asso- 
ciation system—serving four counties in upper New 
York. New Bookmobile will provide service to all 
unserved areas of the four counties, including a por- 
tion of the Adirondack Forest Preserve. Require- 
ments: 5th year library school degree; 4 years’ ex- 
perience after graduation. Benefits: 4 week vaca- 
tion; liberal sick time; 11 paid holidays; Social Se- 
curity; New York Retirement System; Blue Cross & 
Blue Shield & Major Medical Insurance Plan. Salary: 
Beginning salary $6000. Apply to: Miss E. Lenore 
White, Director, Mohawk Valley Library Association, 
Union Street & Seaward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—Senior Librarian II. 
To help in the administration of two county library 
systems in western New York State: Wayne County 
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Library System and Ontario Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem. Office in Newark, New York State. Part of the 
Pioneer Library System with Rochester, New York, 
Public Library the central collection. Will be as- 
sistant field advisor to 17 member libraries and one 
station in rural communities. Emphasis upon improv- 
ing and extending services in 1250 square mile area 
serving 120,000 people. A trail blazing form of li- 
brary service, setting own patterns to meet needs. 
Beginning salary $5600 for 4 years college, 1 year li- 
brary school, 4 years experience. Professional Certif- 
icate required. State retirement, Social Security, va- 
cation, sick leave and other benefits. Write: Mary S. 
Granger, Director, Wayne County Library System, 
Newark, New York. Job opens January 1, 1961. 

CATALOGUER for subject cataloguing section in 
Princeton University Library. Experience not es- 
sential. Beginning salary of $4500. Generous fringe 
benefits. Contact Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT openings. 
State Library, Library Extension Division, New York 
State Education Department, extension work, a rapid- 
ly developing field, offers opportunities for an over- 
view of public library service; for field work with 
trustees and librarians to impreve standards of serv- 
ice; for teaching community librarians; for advisory 
assistance to library systems. Civil Service require- 
ments. Possession of or eligibiilty for New York 
State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a Bache- 
lor’s Degree, and one year of graduate library school; 
three years of professional library experience, in- 
cluding one year in an administrative position. Salary 
$6950-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, Social Security and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 


southeast 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Director in ad- 


ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Mary- 
land and develop cooperative service and resources. 
Three main county libraries, 2 branches (one com- 
pleted last year), 3 bookmobiles. Total area popula- 
tion approximately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 
miles south of Washington, D.C. Library Science de- 
gree, 2 years’ experience required. State retirement, 
Social Security, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave policy. Beginning 
salary $5500 plus $275 yearly increments. Write: 
Edward B. Hall, Director, Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association, La Plata, Md. 

CATALOGER OR REFERENCE-CIRCULATION 
librarian for small college library 75 mi. from Ballti- 
more and Washington. 56,000 vols. Salary open. 38-hr. 
week; usual benefits; liberal vacation; faculty rank. 
LS degree required; experienced person preferred. 
Apply Librarian, Washington College, Chestertown, 

a. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with 5th year L.S. de- 
gree, experience desirable, Position now open, salary 
$4500-$5500, depending upon qualifications. Month’s 
vacation, usual benefits, faculty rank. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Georgia State College, 33 Gilmer Street, 
S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


midwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT. Position open 
January 1 at the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Opportunity to work with 5 other consultant in li- 
brary development programs as Wisconsin takes ac- 
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tion on new state-wide survey of library conditions. 
Degree from accredited library school and 5 years 
public library experience required, with willingness 
to use own car in travel. Beginning salary $6060, 
with outstanding state personnel benefits. Apply to: 
S. Janice Kee, Secretary, Free Library Commission, 
State Capitol, Madison. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for Charles City Pub- 
lic Library. Salary depending upon ability and experi- 
ence. Apply to Library, Charles City, Iowa. 

FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New positions in 
branch, children’s and reference work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $7345 depending upon experience and position. 
Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply. Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the City of 
Warren, Mich., population 90,000, located Detroit 
metropolitan area. Salary range $5255-$6047. Appoint- 
ment may be made above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Require gradua- 
tion from college with specialization in library sci- 
ence. Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren, 
Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson 
County Library. Main Library is located in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and the system consists of nine 
Branch Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Applicant 
should have L.S. degree and successful administrative 
experience. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, and So- 
cial Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom Lee, 
President, Jackson County Library Board, Buckner, 
Mo. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college. Beginning 
salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualifications. 
Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield available. One summer month vaca- 
tion with week at Christmas and in the spring. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

RECENT LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE. Cata- 
loging and public service position in one of the coun- 
try’s largest and best equipped public junior college 
libraries. New wing including cataloging quarters 
will be completed by September 1961. Located in the 
north residential section of Chicago, a half hour from 
the Loop. Faculty status, forty week year, thirty hour 
week, starting salary $5250-$6750 depending upon 
education and experience. Present top $9750. B-160. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
ian experienced and qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Come and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICE for Dunklin 
County in Missouri’s Bootheel. Possible regional de- 
velopment. Salary open, commensurate with experi- 
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ence; library degree required. Month’s vacation, sick 
leave. One of oldest Missouri county libraries, with 
three branches and bookmobile service for 45,000 
people whose major economy is cottor. Write Mrs. 
W. F. Shelton, Dunklin County Library, Kennett, Mo. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Assistant Refer- 
ence & Circulation Librarian. Open now. At least 3 
years experience. Library degree required. State re- 
tirement, Social Security, sick leave, one month vaca- 
tion. Beginning salary, $5500. Apply to: Paxton P. 
Price, State Librarian, Jefferson City, Mo. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Public Library 
Consultant. Serves one section of state. Work includes 
planning library development, surveying areas for 
future demonstrations, directing and supervising gen- 
eral advisory service to libraries, making surveys of 
library service, general publicity and public relations 
through groups and organizations. Includes secretarial 
help, all necessary equipment, and state car for trans- 
portation. Retirement, Social Security, sick leave and 
month vacation. Fifth year degree and public library 
experience required. Salary $6500-$8000, depending 
on qualifications, plus travel expenses. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Regional Coordi- 
nator of Public Library Demonstration. To assume 
planning and direction of a regional demonstration 
leading to the establishment of a five-county region in 
Northeast Missouri. This position is a step to director- 
ship of a new regional library. Fifth year degree, ad- 
ministrative and organizational experience as well as 
personal qualifications for development of public rela- 
tions program are required. Salary $6000-$6500, de- 
pending on qualifications, plus travel expenses. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois, (population 17,700). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history with application. Apply to 
Peter Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview, III. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference, and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant 
State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN land-grant college li- 
brary serving 3000 students. Library degree. Science 
background preferred. Faculty status. One month 
vacation. Salary $5000-$6000 depending on experi- 
ence. Address A. G. Trump, Director of the Library, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK. Library 


Science degree and some experience. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1961. Salary $5200-$6550 in ten annual incre- 
ments, Social Security, four weeks vacation, sick 
leave. Progressive library in industrial city of 57,000 
sixtcen miles from Chicago’s Loop. Children’s book 
budget for 1961—$11,000. Write Hardin E. Smith, 
Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 3601 Grand 
Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY announces a va- 
cancy in its Kresge-Hooker Science Library. Duties 
include reference work and supervision of periodical 
holdings, Excellent opportunity to work with entire 
range of scientific and engineering literature. Quali- 
fications: Master’s degree from an accerdited library 
school; working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language (more preferred); relevant subject back- 
ground desirable but not indispensable. Beginning 
salary: $5904-$7500, according to qualifications; 
$360 automatic annual increment within each salary 
class. Work week: 38% hours. Fringe benefits: one 
month annual vacation; 17 days sick leave, cumula- 
tive; T.I.A.A.-C.R.E.F. retirement plan; Social Se- 
curity; group insurance. 

WARDER PUBLIC LIBRARY of Springfield, O., 
needs adaptable librarians to head business refer- 
ence, building management and technical processing. 
Experience essential. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY has im- 
mediate openings for two catalogers. Serials experi- 
ence required for one. Graduate library degree; 
minimum of three years of cataloging experience. 
Minimum annual salary $6000 with upward adjust- 
ment for experience and background; five-day week, 
fringe benefits, liberal vacation, and sick leave, So- 
cial Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Hillegas, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant (Personnel and Budget), Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mountain plains 


STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian III, Director of 
Technical Processes—Salary $511-$617. B.S. or B.A. 
Degree, graduation from Library School and three 
years library experience. Librarian IV, Consultant— 
Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation 
from Library School and five years library experi- 
ence. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes Me- 
morial Building, Carson City, Nev. 

FOUR NEW POSITIONS open July 1, 1961. 5th 
year library degree required and experience desired. 
Science Librarian: $7500 up; Assistant Social Sci- 
ence Librarian: $5600 up; Documents Librarian: 
$5400 up; Assistant Catalog Librarian: $5600 up. 
Annual increment 342%, Faculty status. State re- 
tirement, medical insurance plan. New $2% million 
building to be completed by July 1961. Apply to 
James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada nae. 
Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Technical Services 
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wanted for university library in Rocky Mountain 
area. Staff includes five professionals, seven clericals. 
Good beginning salary and good future salary in- 
creases for right person with good experience in 
cataloging and acquisitions. Man preferred. Knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and budgeting desirable. Beauti- 
ful new library structure on divisional lines. Life, 
group hospitalization, and medical insurance plans; 
Social Security; state and TIAA retirement plans. 
Excellent climate, scenery; friendly, informal atmos- 
phere. B-157. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for well-estab- 
lished County Library with headquarters within 8 
miles of the City of Spokane. Candidate must have 
graduate library degree and good library experience. 
Salary to start $5000 per annum. Social Security, 
State Retirement Fund, 3 weeks vacation, generous 
sick leave. Apply to Florence K. Johnson, Librarian, 
Spokane County Library, E. 12004 Main Ave., Spo- 
kane 62, Wash. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland has opening for assistant cataloger, 
either experienced or recent graduate of accredited 
library school. Department staff includes six catalog- 
ers, fourteen clerks and six pages. Salary range from 
$4320, for library school graduate without experience, 
to $5700. Literature and History department also has 
opening for general assistant, same qualifications and 
salary range. Five-day, 37%-hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, Social Security, private 
carrier pension plan, and a medical and hospitaliza- 
tion plan. The library owns a cottage for staff use at 
Neah-kah-nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic 
Pacific Northwest where the climate is mild and pleas- 
ant, between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Multi- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For fur- 
ther information write Katherine Anderson, Person- 
nel Officer, Library Association of Portland, Portland 
5, Ore. 


far west 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: for general reference work in 
Public Library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 
of graduate study in an accredited Library School. No 
experience required, however, credit on salary scale 
given for experience. Salary $393-$471, good retire- 
ment system, three weeks vacation, paid sick leave, 
and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 60 miles 
east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned Central Li- 
brary, three new Branch Libraries. No written ex- 
amination required. Apply: Theresa M. Latimer, Civil 
Service Board, Room 110, City Hall, 426 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states 
that the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 


tions now available in Reference, Extension, Children, 
and Technical Services. Outstanding employee bene- 
fit program includes vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, periodic promotional opportunities. Starting sal- 
ary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on qualifica- 
tions. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil Center, 
1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, two positions, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) Public Library. Preference given to 5th 
year LS Degree. Experience not necessary. Library 
has collection of over 100,000 volumes and serves a 
large population outside its city limits. Typical duties: 
reference and readers advisors’ service plus book se- 
lection responsibility in assigned area. Salary $4902- 
$5952 depending upon experience. One position may 
develop into young adult specialist with top range at 
$6660. Benefits include vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, etc. Apply to: Robert C. Goodwell, Chief Li- 
brarian, 410 West Main Street, Alhambra, Calif. 

GLENDORA PUBLIC LIBRARY has opening for 
a general assistant and a children’s librarian. Salary 
depends upon training and experience. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security, Library Board, Glendora Public Li- 
brary, Glendora, Calif. 

canada 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
has position open for experienced Periodicals Li- 
brarian. Fifth year degree and experience with pe- 
riodicals essential. Faculty status, liberal contribu- 
tory pension plan, one month’s annual leave. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 
Apply: The Librarian, Memorial University of New- 
foundland, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OLDER WOMAN desires cataloging position in 
Liberal Arts College or Public Library in the North 
Central or Northwest area. B.A., B.S. with Library 
cert., M.A. in literature. High school teaching ex- 
perience. 15. years college cataloging experience, 10 
years head librarian. Available July 1. B-70-W. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR (Man, M.S.L.S.) 
available for work in public or college and university 
field. Experienced in recataloging programs and in 
collection building. B-75-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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“Permec’”’ 


by Gaylord Bros. 


Made stronger 
to last longer— 


YET COSTS LESS! 


An important development resulting from 
recent experiments in the field of perma- 
nent book papers is a new chemical wood 
stock. Research - proved for qualities of 
strength, utility and longevity, this stock is 
now being used to make Permec Cards by 
Gaylord Bros. 


LIBRARY SUPALIES 


1961 


Seldom has a development in card stock 
so excited our enthusiasm. These sturdy, 
all-purpose index cards conform fully to 
Gaylords’ high standards in weight, caliper 
“snap” and erasing qualities. 


Surface is excellent for printing or typing, 

truly a superior record card . . . ideal for 
catalog cards, shelf and special lists, and 
other files where long life and economy are 
essential. 
Permec Index Cards by Gaylord Bros. are 
rotary cut to 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters and 
punched for guide rod. Available blank or 
with red guide lines. 


Write today for complete information and price list, 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


9p SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF, 





Postmaster: please send notice o 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 t or. ene B. Power 


American Library Associatio 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il University Microfilms 
313 N. ist St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE 1961 WorxLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by every measurement the most advanced! 


(a 


Ma 


Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 


1957 7) 1961 


VOLUMES 19 20 
Over 10,500 Over 11,700 


ILLUSTRATIONS Over 20,000 Over 22,400 ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR 


oe Over 3,000 Over 5,900 ILLUSTRATIONS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


MAPS Over 1,350 Over 1,725 mars 


CONTRIBUTORS Over 1,600 Over 2,500 CONTRIBUTORS 


AVAILABLE NOW! FREE REPRINT OF 1961 WORLD BOOK “PRESIDENT” 
ARTICLE WITH BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN F. KENNEDY. WRITE TODAY. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








